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For the Companion. 
A “LARK.” 
By ©. W. Flanders, 


In Two Cuarrers.— Cuap, I, 


Ralph Orlin was returning from school, with 


his satchel over his shoulder, thinking of pretty 
Esther Beebe, who was his boyish fancy. 

A whistle was heard—a peculiar whistle—that 
evidently conveyed to him some familiar mean- 
ing. He turned round eagerly, and seeing Fin- 
ney Piper in the distance, held up his fore-finger 
to indicate an interrogation point. 

There was a second whistle, equally sugges- 
tive, it would seem, for Ralph retraced his steps, 
meeting Piper more than half way. 

“What’s up?” asked Ralph. 

“Larks!’ responded Piper, winking hard 
with both eyes to indicate something more jolly 
than usual. 

“Larks’”’ was a term the boys used to denote what 
was especially comical and mysterious, some- 
thing exclusive and personal; and Piper, being 
the ring-leader in the “arking”’ business in that 
neighborhood, it was regarded as a kind of com- 
plinfent to be the first taken into his confidence, 
the more so that he -had the art of making his 
preferences a subject of rivalry among his 
school-fellows, who feared him, even while they 
secretly despised him. 

We are sorry to say that Ralph Orlin was not 
above being flattered by this questionable atten- 
tin. He was better bred and influenced than 
Piper, and should have held himself aloof from 
such dangerous companionship. But he liked 
fun, as most school-boys do, and Piper was 
rough and ready in more senses than one. 

As Ralph approached, Piper placed his large 
hand heavily on his shoulder. Ralph winced a 
little. He did not like to be hailedlike any Tom 
or Jack, especially by an uncouth fellow like 
this one; but he suffered the hand to remain on 
his shoulder, as they walked homeward, until 
he saw Dr. Beebe’s sulky coming up the road, 
when he shook it off, and fell back, ostensibly 
to avoid the dust. 

Piper laughed and leered at him over his left 
shoulder. He knew well enough that Ralph 
was both ashamed and afraid of him. He for- 
gave him the shame in consideration of the 
fear, for there are persons who esteem it an hon- 
or to be a terror to their associates. 

Dr. Beebe was driving very briskly, but he 
pulled in the reins to ask,— 

“Can you tell me if the old road that leads by 
the Widow Kneller’s house is open?” 

“T guess not,” said Ralph. “I heard father 
say last week it was to be clesed directly.” 

“Tcame down that way myself, yesterday,” 
said Piper, plunging both hands into his pock- 
ets, “and the road is open.” 

“Do you think I could get over it safely with 
My team, here?” 

“It’s pretty rough, but J drove over it.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“T’ve got to see the widow’s son, who is pretty 
sick, and it is a good way round. Iam eager to 
save time, so I’ll try it; but I shall not get back 
until after dark, I am afraid.” 

The doctor glanced at the sun, getting lower in 
the west, and looking back to thank tke lads, 
Tode away with quickened speed. Piper looked 
looked after him with a malicious grin. 

“He cut me the last time I tried to ride be- 
hind his carriage, and I’ll pay him for that!’ he 
mid, pointing backwards with his thumbs. 
‘You just come over to our barn after supper, 
if you want a ‘lark’!” 

“Perhaps I can’t,” said Ralph. 

“Can’t? Why not?” 

Ralph did not like to say his father had fer- 

en him to associate with Finney Piper; nei- 
ther did he like to confess to leading-strings. 


e tried to evade an answer by hinting at his 
ns 


“O, you get out!” blurted Piper. “Are your 
ns harder than mine, I’a like toknow? But 


A “LARK.” 


you needn’t come. There’s Larry More, who is 
dying for some fun!” 

Now, Larry More was Ralph’s rival in almost 
everything. He was a brighter scholar, a bet- 
ter declaimer, and had been known to write 
verses that Esther Beebe admired. If that did 
not make him odious to Ralph, what could? 

“T didn’t think Larry was up to a ‘lark,’ ” 
Ralph said. ‘He isn’t sharp enough.” 

“What’s a fellow good for, if he hasn’t adash 
of funin him? It’s you stupid fellows that are 
afraid. But Larry is worth two of you!” 

The tone of contempt with which Piper flung 
these words at Ralph, hurt him more than any 
argument could have done. Ridicule always 
made him wince. 

“Well, I guess I’ll come,” Ralph says, feebly. 

“O, but there must be no guessing. Say you 
will, or you won’t. I am not going to be cheat- 
ed out of my ‘lark,’ because you are afraid.” 

“Tsay, I will, then,” and Ralph dashed away 
at full speed. 

It was quite dusk when Ralph made his way 
to the barn, and slily signalled his arrival. The 
barn-door opened, and he was cautiously admit- 
ted inside. A candle was burning upon the 
floor, and there were pumpkins and knives lying 
around. Two of the pumpkins had been con- 
verted into jack-o’-lanterns, and Ralph laughed 
to see how grotesquely the features had been cut 
and caricatured. The effect was very droll, 
though the flaming eyes and grinning jaws ren- 
dered them horrible enough, if one did not know 
what they were. 

“Now,” says Piper, sitting astride a huge 
pumpkin, and drumming on it with his fingers, 
“my ‘lark’ is just this: I have got two old 
sheets and plenty of candles, and we'll just go 
up that cross-road, and scare old Dr. Beebe out 
of his wits!” 

“O!” gasped Ralph, thinking of Esther, and 
dreading her displeasure. “What if we should 
be found out?” 

Piper threw a sheet about him, hoisted one of 
the jack-o’-lanterns upon a pole, and retiring 
into the darkness, began to perform in what he 
conceived to be the most approved ghost-fashion. 


— 


They made their way over stone walls and 
fences, to where the cross-path intercepted the 
public road, and having satisfied themselves that 
they had not been observed, crept along under 
cover of the thick bushes, until they reached a 
small, wooden bridge. Beyond the bridge was 
a steep, stony hill, always gullied by the rains, 
over which they knew the doctor would be 
obliged to pass with caution. Pre-oceupied with 
his horse, they did not believe he would notice 
them till they were ready to surprise him, and 
then they could retire under cover of his confu- 
sion. 

The boys had scarcely taken their positions 
when the sound of the sulky-wheels was heard 
upon the gravel, and the kindly voice of the doc- 
tor, speaking to his faithful horse. 

“Steady, Dobbin, steady! You've carried 
your master over rougher roads than this!” 

The horse stumbled, and sent a stone rolling 
down to Ralph’s feet. His heart leaped guiltily 
in his bosom. Never had he felt so mean and 
wicked as he did at that moment. He would 
have given anything then to beat home. But 
it is easier to get into an evil scrape than to get 
out of one. 

Ralph had made his mistake, and hemust face 
the consequences. Many a boy lured out ‘fon a 
lark,” has been led into mischief and even 
crime, who at first had as little intention of 
wrong as he. 

Ralph’s compunctions came too late. The cau- 
tious horse caught a glimpse through the witch- 
hazel bushes of the “pumpkin moonshine,” 
which the boy held in his shaking hands, and 
flung himself out of the road with a start. If 
the doctor knew that some troublesome fel- 
lows were trying to play him a trick, he found 
it impossible to stop for questions. He merely 
spoke a few encouraging words to his horse. 

“Go along, Dobbin! Careful! We are most 
home.” 

The good man little thought hap near “home” 


he was! 


“Go on, Dobbin; Esther is waiting for us!” 
Those last words saved Ralph, at least, from 
sharing in a crime. The terrible thought of 


tunate master under the sulky wheels. The doc- 
tor clung to the reins, but this only hastened 
his fate. Poor Dobbin, frantic with terror, could 
no longer heed the pressure of his kind hand, 
and hurled him blindly, madly on! 

The sight of the good man’s awful peril made 
Ralph forget everything else, and with a desper- 








Ralph held his sides with merriment, and pro- 
tested he should think of an evil spirit sooner 
than of Finney Piper. He was quite ready to 
go now, and this being all that Finney wanted, 
the young rogue made haste to complete his 
preparations. 

The pumpkins were rolled back to the corner 
from whence they had been taken, and all 
traces of the cuttixgs removed, after which Pi-, 
per pocketed the candles and matches, and each 
taking a sheet and jack-o’-lantern, the two stole 


away tpon their wanton and mischievous er- 
tand, 


what might happen, filled him with remorse and 
held him back. 

Finney, however, had no such misgivings. 
Just as Dobbin gained the point of the hill 
where the descent was steepest, the reckless boy 
stepped out in his white sheet, and turned his 
lantern so as to threw the full glare of the spec- 
tral face into the road. At the same instant, 
Ralph threw down his own apparatus, and fled 
in a panic of shame and fear. 

But the mischief was done. Ere he had tuna 
dozen paces, the affrighted horse dashed furious- 
ly past him, down the toad, dragging his unfor- 








ate resolve to save, if possible, the victim of the 


| wicked sport in which he himself had borne a 
| hand, heleaped forward as the team passed him, 


and threw himself across the sulky braces, 
Here he hung, careless of his own danger, call- 


| ing soothingly and coaxingly to the horse, as he 


had heard the doctor do, till at length the excit- 


| ed brute slackened his pace, and he was able to 
stop him. 


“Dr. Beebe, are you hurt?” cried Ralph, as he 


| went round, and teok hold of the bridle. 


There was no answer. 

“Dr. Beebe, are you hurt?” called the fright- 
ened boy again, stooping down and trying to 
see the doctor. “I can’t leave the horse; do 
speak if you can, doctor!” 

Still no answer—not even a groan! Battered 
and crushed by the flying hoofs, poor Dr. Beebe 
was now beyond hearing or replying! 

“O, what shall I do?” thought Ralph, in an 
impulse of despair. Then it occurred to him 
that Piper might hear, and possibly come to help. 

“Piper! Finney Piper!’ 

But no one responded! 

Three times the wild cry rung out, starting 
dreary echoes in the night; but no voice re- 
sponded, and no aid came. His cowardly com- 
panion had run home, and left him alone! 

Concluded next week. 
——_+@)—__—___ 
For the Companion. 
PHIL IN THE STATION-HOUBE. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

One Saturday afternoon in the summer of 1871, 
Police-officer Smith, of the —— precinct, New 
York city, walked into the park in Madison 
Square, as it was his duty to do. There were 
scattered about the open space a few hundred 
nursery-maids and children, and also a score or 
two of grown people, who were listening to the 
music which came from a pretty wooden pavil- 
ion that stood near a trickling fountain. 

It was warm. The ladies shaded their faces 
with their parasols, and those who could get 
seats beneath the trees were very glad to do so. 
There was no disturbance of any sort. The 
people looked social and happy, and Officer 
Smith thought there was no need of his pres- 
ence as a police officer. He therefore strolled 
lazily along, looking people in the face as they 
passed him, but he recognized no pick-pockets 
or thieves, or any disorderly persons of any sort. 

He was about to go across the park, and leave 
the music behind, when he came to a bench, on 
which lay a boy, about fourteen years of age, 
fast asleep. By the side of the lad was a leath- 
er bag and an umbrella. His clothing was neat 
but homely, and his shoes were heavy and soiled 
with yellow mud. 

“Ah,” said the officer, ‘a country boy, eh? 
Asleep? Some scoundrel will rob him. Yl 
wake him up.” 

He crossed over, and took hold of the boy’s 
arm. The lad woke with a start, rubbed his 
eyes, looked around, and in a moment recog- 
nizing the officer’s uniform, stared at him 
with a comical expression of half inquiry, half 
fright. 

“What are you doing here?” gruffly asked the 
officer. 

“O—I—I’m only sleeping,” said the boy. 
was tired; I sat down, and went to sleep. 
not doing wrong, am 1?” 

“J don’t know about that,’ said the officer. 
“Everybody does wrong who falls asleep in a 
public park, and tempts other people to steal, by 
leaving bags and umbrellas uncared for.” 

I had two bags!” said the boy, starting up. 
“Where’s my little one?” 


“T 
I’m 


ep Sout, MY 


jaueoin $14 


“-- 
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He looked for 
said,— 

“Well, L suppose you realize now the truth of 
what I have said? Yes? Well, tell me 
the bag. Describe it.” 

The policeinan took out a note-book, and 
while the hesitatingly told him the size, 
color, and the contents of the missing article, 
he wrote down his words. 

“Now,” said he, “what’s your name? 
what are you doing in New York?” 

His voice was half kind and half severe, and 
the lad, partly afraid of him and partly trust- 
ing him, replied to his inquiries. 

“So your name, you say, is Phil Donnan, is 
it?” 


it; it was gone! 


boy 


And 


“Yes, sir. 

“What did you come to New York for?” 

“To get work. I wanted to live here.” 

“Did you run away from home?” 

“No, sir; my father 
but advised me not to. 


told me I might come, 
I had a friend here. I 
went where he worked, and found he had gone 
to New Orleans.” 

“Have you tried to find work ?”’ 

“T’ve been all day hunting for it. I don’t 
know how many stores and places I’ ve been into, 
until I was tired enough to be glad to sit down 
to rest, which I did, and then fell asleep. No 
one wanted me, and [ am just about discour- 
aged.” 

“Well,” said the officer 
are telling me the truth. 
lost your bag. 
here 


, kindly, “I guess you 
I’m sorry you have 
You must keep your eyes open 
You better go back home; 
and he shook 


that’s my ad- 
his head at Phil, as much 
as to say he had made a grave mistake. Then 
he said,— 
“Come to 


vice,” 





the — 
street to-morrow 
have your 
trouble, 
you. 


precinct station, in —th 
morning, and perhaps we'll 
bag for And if you get inte 
come and see us. We'll take care of 


you, 


Now, don’t go to sleep again.’ 
Just then, a man ran up to the officer, and 
whispered in his ear. Phe officer instantly 
turned and hurried away at the top of his speed, 
without saying another word to the boy. . 

Phil pondered upon his situation. He had 
been hunting all day, in all sorts of offices and 
stores, searching for employment, but had thus 
far been unsuccessful. Some gentlemen wanted 
a boy to write in books, but Phil had never seen 
a ledger or day-book before; some wantéd a boy 
to carry packages, but Phil knew nothing about 
the streets of the city; some wanted a boy to 
sweep out their offices, but they only wanted to 
pay him one hundred dollars a year, and Phil 
could not live upon that. He became dis- 
heartened after a while, and his bags and his 
umbrella had grown enormously heavy, 
had wandered about disconsolately 
had tallen asleep in the park. 

It was late in the day, and he did not know 
where to go, or to whom to speak. He felt anx- 
ious and unhappy. At last he came to the con- 
clusion that he had better walk than to sit there 
dreaming away his time, 
to get his bag. 

It was gone! 

He leaped to his feet. Yes, 
him but his umbrella! 
erything had vanished! 
cinity of his seat, but saw nothing of the bag. 
Ile walked hastily and anxiously among the 
people to see if he could find any person with 
his property in his possession. 
essary to say that he did not. 
oughly frightened. His misfortunes looked dis- 
astrous. He counted his money. He had three 
dollars and a half. This would give him shel- 
ter, and keep him from starving, but where was 
he to sleep that night? 

Half-distracted, he asked an old gentleman 
who was standing near him, where he should 
find the nearest hotel. 

“Right over there,’ 


so he 
, and finally 


so he looked around 


nothing was left 
His extra clothing, ev- 
He searched in the vi- 


It is hardly nee- 
He was now thor- 


’ said the gentleman, point- 
ing with his stick to an immense marble build- 
ing. 

Phil crossed the street, dodging between the 
horses and drays, and entered the hotel. There 
was a long corridor filled with porters, and wait- 
ers, and gentlemen. He walked down this, and 
came to an open space, where 
behind a desk. 


sat some clerks 
He went and spoke to one, and 
asked him how much he would charge to give 
him lodgings for the night. 
as if he didn’t hear. Phil repeated the ques- 
tion; then the clerk took a pen, and began to 
write, and said, as if he were talking to him- 
self,— 

“Two dollars and a half.”’ 

Phil’s heart dropped still lower. 
not afford to vive that amount. 

Ile wentinto the street again. Clouds were in 
the sky, and it was beginning to rain. He put 
up his umbrella, 


The clerk looked 


He could 


The officer | whither. 
| money, 


about} 
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He was were rate. 
but he began to realize that he had no 
friends,—and what was to become of him? How | 
was he to find shelter for the night? He did 
not know where to find a cheap hotel. Tle did 
not know where there was a boarding-house; 
in fact, he hardly knew what a city boarding- 
house was. 

In time, the daylight passed away, and he was 
still walking the streets. Many of the shops had 
been closed. The bright lights and the curious 
and beautiful things in the windows had at- 
tracted his attention and somewhat drawn his 
mind from his own situation. But now these 
were closed, and the rain came down harder 
than ever. 

He began to feelhungry. Taking asmall piece 
of money from his pocket, he bought a couple of 
tarts at a bake-shop that he passed, and 
these standing in a door-way. 

Soon, the city clocks in the distance struck 
nine. The clang sounded very dismal, and just 
then a hand was put tightly upon his arm. 

“flolio! Here you are again, eh?” 

It was the police officer. 

“Come,” he continued; 
with me!” 

“What for?” cried Phil, half alarmed at his 
brass buttons and his voice. 

“O, because it’s better and safer for you, 
the officer. “You’re a stranger here, 
you’ve no place to go, lll give ye one. 
lrurt ye. You'll be out of harm’s way. This is 
a dangerous spot, hereabouts, — robbers and 
thieves all around. Come along!” 

“But where?” cried Phil, holding back. 

“O, come along! No matter 
cried the officer. 


ate 





” 


sad as 
I won’t 


where it is,” 


Phil allowed himself to be led off in spite of | 


his unwillingness. They walked through sev- 


eral streets, the officer holding tightly his arm, 


while he wondered what was going to be done | 


with him. 

In a few moments they came to a tall build- 
ing, that had gas-lights in front. 
went the office 

, keeping Phil before him all the time. It was 
a police station, and Phil was under arrest! 

A man at a desk, behind a railing, looked 
up as the two entered, and said, 
the officer. 

“Vagrant!” said the officer. 

The man wrote something, and then said,— 

“Search him.” 

The officer took away Phil’s eap and umbrel- 
la, and, turning his pockets inside out, gave all 
they contained to the captain. 

“Whatare you going to do with those things ?”” 
cried Phil, angrily. 

“O, we'll keep ’em for you,” said the man be- 
hind the desk. “You ean have them all in the 
morning. Number 32.” He gave a steel key 
with a brass hoop to the officer. 

“Come!” said the officer. 

They went down a flight of steps, painted 
white, and came to a row of cells, built into the 
wall. The officer pulled open the black, iron 
door of one of these, and told Phil to go in. 

Phil broke down at this, and begged the offi- 
cer not to disgrace him. 

“Disgrace!” cried the man. 
ing you? 
ing! 


“Who's disgrac- 
I’m only giving you a night’s lodg- 
Ye don’t call it a disgrace to get a chance 
to sleep comfortable, do ye? Go in!”’ 

Phil felt that he must obey. 
the cool cell, with his head hanging, and tears 
scalding his cheeks. The terrible bolt clanged 
behind him, and he was left alone. 

It was fully ten minutes before he regained cour- 
age enough to look about him. There were two 
bunks or berths on one side of his cell, anda 
long seat on the other side. Above him ther 
little square hole in the 
Through the grating in the door, there came a 
little light from a blazing gas-jet in the corridor 
outside. 

Phil got up and looked out at this grating. 
Opposite him was another cell, also with an 
iron door, bepind which there stood a tall, 
rough-looking man, in what looked like a dark 
blue shirt. 

From other cells, that Phil could not see, 
there came calls and shouts that echoed along 
the stone walls. 


He passed into 


was a 


sound of footsteps and loud and violent voices. | 
In a few moments a door opened, and there | 


descended three officers, bearing between them 
the body of an intoxicated woman. 
dragged upon the floor, and her 
down, and so did her head. Phil turned away 
in disgust. They put her in the cell next his, 
and locked her in, and then, after looking at her 
through the door for a minute, they went off, 
laughing. 


arms hung 


Pretty soon, there was a fierce sound of strug- | 
and walked, he knew not | gling, and two more officers came down, 


sav- 


“you'd better come | 


said | 


Up the steps | 
r, and opened the door, and went | 


“What?” to | 


© | 
Above his head there were the 


Her skirts | 
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To be sure, he had | agely holding by the wrists and shoulders a, turn brown, but it requires from half an hour 


| stout fellow of nineteen or twenty years of age. 
| He was swearing horribly, and trying his best 
to get away. They thrust him into another cell, 


and had hard work to shut the door, for ad 


fought like a maniac to keep it open. But finally | 
the great lock was bolted, and they went away 
|out of breath, while the man screamed after 


them, and between his screams, declared that | 


| he would kill them. 


| sights till long after one o’clock, and then he 
sank down in some way, and fell into a feverish 
sleep, from which he was aroused a dozen times 
by the sound of fights going on in the corridor, 
and he could see the brass buttons and the wet 
coats of the officers as they moved to and fro, 
and, now and then, the dreadful face of some 
prisoner. 

What! He—Phil Dorman—locked up in a 
station-house with such wretches as these? Im- 
| possible! He pinched himself. Yes; he cer- 
tainly was there! He touched the rough wall. 
| How cold and damp it was! Yet he had com- 
| mitted no crime. No crime? Wait; Ict us see. 
Had he done no wrong in coming to the great 
city without a certainty of having something 
| to do or somebody to advise with? Had he not 
been presuming and over-confident? Hadn’t h 
thought that he knew more than he really did? 
| Ah, Phil, Phil! How many of us meet with all 
| sorts of misfortunes, just because of the same 
| lack of prudence and forethought? 

Phil’s lesson was a hard one. 


next morning an officer came and unlocked his | 


door, and he crept out with tangled hair and 
swollen eyes. The officer led him up stairs, and | 
Phil found the same inan waiting behind the 
desk. He could not help wondering if the man 
had been writing all night. 

| Presently the man looked up and gruffly asked 
Phil what he had been about yesterday, and Phil 
told him. Before he had got through, the offi- 
| cer had put down his pen, and when Phil fin- 
ished, he simply said, in a low tone of voice, as 
if talking to himself,— 

| “Poor fellow!” 

Then speaking aloud, he advised Phil to re- 
| turn home at once. 





“You are too young to undertake to find a 
Prt and to work your own way in the city. 
| Go back to your home, and tell your parents, 
| with my compliments, that it was unwise to al- 
| low you to come away on such an errand. I 
| will send an officer down to the ferry with you, 
| and he will see you safely on your way home. 
Your bag has not been found.” 

IIe then turned to his book again. Inan hour 
|} more Phil was in the steam-cars, and in a few 
hours more he was back to his own home again, 
where he was received with open arms. 

His father, who had always been thought a 
strange man, led him out to a heap of corn in 
the ear, and pointing to it, said with a smile,— 

“There, Phil, now sit down, and go to work 
likea man. You wished to go to New York, 
and become a city boy. You have tried your ex- 
periment, and have failed. Your great city 
didn’t treat you very well. But here you are at 
home. Sit down and shuck some corn, and earn 
your dinner, and wait a year or two. Then if} 
you want to make another attempt—but I doubt | 
| whether you will care to do so—I will do my 
| best to make the circumstances more favorable 
for vour success.” 

“Ten, cle,” 











said Phil; and he was wiseenough 
to conclude that city life was not so desirable as 
it seemed, and that his good old home in the 
country would not only furnish him with am- 
ple employment, but it offered many advantages 
| for the loss of which the attractions of the city 





¢ | could make no compensation. 
musonry. | 
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LEAF’ PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A very pretty amusement, especially for those 
who have just completed the study of botany, is 
the taking of leaf photographs. One very sim- 
ple process is this: At any druggist’s get a dime’s 
worth of bichromate of potash. Put this in a 
two-ounce bottle of soft water. When the solu- 
tion becomes saturated—that is, the water has 
dissolved as much as it will—pour off some of | 
| the clear liquid into a shallow dish; on this | 


| float a picce of ordinary writing-paper till it is 
thoroughly and evenly moistened. Let it be- 
| come nearly dry, in the dark. 
| bright yellow. 
On this put the leaf; under it a piece of soft 
black cloth and several sheets of newspaper. 
Put these between two pieces of glass (all the | 
| 
| 
! 
i 


pieces should be of the same size), and with 


| $pring clothes-pins fasten’ them all together. | 
Expose to a bright sun, placing the leaf so that | 


the rays will fall upon it as nearly perpendicular 
as possible. 


Phil listened to these cries, and saw these | 


Early on the | 


It should be of a) 


In a few minutes it will begin to| 
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to several hours to produce a perfect pring, 
| When it has become dark enough, take it from 
| the frame and put it in clear water, which must 
be changed every few minutes, till the yelloy 
part becomes perfectly white. 

| Sometimes the venation of the leaves wil] Je 
| quite distinct. By following these directions, jt 
is searecly possible to fail, and a little practice 
will make perfect. The photographs, it wel| 
taken, are very pretty, as well as interesting 

+Or 
For the Companion. 
JANE’S MORTIFICATION. 


“Jane, put away those things, do; if you would 
attend to it when you take them off, it would 
| save a great deal of trouble.” 
| “Yes, ma,” said Jane. 

In about twenty minutes Mrs. Ives had ocea- 
sion to pass through the parlor again, and found 
the hat and sack still hanging on the gas-tixture 
as before, and Jane herself still curled up on 
the sofa, reading a magazine. 

“TL really wish you would lay aside that book, 
and do as I requested,” said Mrs. Ives. 

“So I will in a minute, ma, but this story is so 
nice, and I’m in such an interesting spot,’ 
Jane. “It’s ‘A Vagabond Heroine,’ you know. 
Just listen while I read you a passage, ma. But 
first, [must tell you, Belinda has a step-mother,” 

“T can’t stop to listen now, my child; nor can 
I allow you to lie there and read any longer. 
| And when you have put away your things, just 
set the chairs in their places, and arrange the 
curtains, and make the room fit for company. 
| I should be mortified if o allers should come and 
find us in such disorder. 

“Yes, ma, I'll see to it just as soon as I finish 
this chapter. I must find out whether 
is going to fallin love with that horrible Augus- 
tus Jones.”” And as soon as her mother had left 
the room, Jane settled back to her book, and 
thought no more of the disordered parlor. 

Just so, when Jane was a baby, she had been 
wont to curl herself up in some comfortable cor- 
ner and suck her thumb. There was no differ- 
ence, excepting that she pad exchanged one 
mode of self-indulgence for another—the thumb 
for the story. 

She was now seventeen years old, but, though 
she thought herself quite a young lady, she took 
no pains to correct the careless habits of her 
childhood,— habits which caused her friends 
much anxiety, and from which she had already 
suffered no little inconvenience herself. 

From the appearance of her bed-chamber, one 
would suppose she designed to have everything 
where she could reach it standing in the middle 
of the floor, And if the chambermaid had not 
put it in order for her once a week, it really 
would have been difficult to cross from one side 
to the other. If she tore her dress, she did not 
mend it at once, but waited till it was almost 
past mending,—or, as she herself said, till it was 
“fit for nothing but to be put in the rag-bag, or 
given to the begyars.”” How much gratitude wag 
due from said beggars for a gift so bestowed, 
she did not stop to consider. Her stocking-bas- 
| ket—but no, I will go no further, but leave to 
| the imagination to picture what the pen refuses 
to write. 

On the present occasion, while Jane was ab- 
sorbed in the fortunes of the “vagabond heroine,” 
she heard the door-bell ring, and, springing from 
the sofa, she caught at her hat and sack, and 
ran up stairs, before the little maid had time to 
come from the basement, and open the door. 

Then she stopped and leaned over the ban- 
| ister, to see who the visitor might be. It was 
| Dea. Simpson, an elderly gentleman, who had 
called to see her father and mother; so, having 
satisfied herself on this point, she retired to 
the small sewing-room at the head of the stairs, 
caring little that she had left many evidences 
lof her flight all the way along from the sofa 
| upward. 

In the first place she had dropped off a slipper, 
which being run down at the heel could only be 
kept on by special effort. A little further on was 
a glove, then her sack, at the foot of the stairs 
| another glove, and half way up, a pocket- -hand- 

kerchief. 

“O Jane,” said her mother, when, her visitor 

having departed, she came to the sewing-room, 
| “do you know to what mortification your care 
lessness has subjected me?” 

| “What, because the parlor wasn’t precisely in 
order? Well, it was too bad, I’m sure. I meant 
| to attend to it. But then, never mind, ma, Dea. 
| | Simpson is as blind as a bat, and I dare say he 
noticed nothing out of the way.’ 
| “What do you mean by saying he’s blind?’ 
People 


” said 





dclinda 








| “O, he’s old, and wears spectacles. 
ki 
| that wear spectacles never see anything.’ 


“Spectacles or not, I rather think he saw your 
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sack, for he caught his foot in it, and nearly fell! ‘Pardon!’ said he, releasing it in confusion, 
and placing the musie on the rack wrong side 
up. 


over.” 

At this, Jane broke into a merry laugh; and 
her mother, seeing that she was not likely to 
make any serious impression upon her, said no 
more, excepting to bid her go and pick up the | 
articles she had strewn along her path, before 
other callers came. 

But, though Jane was so negligent in her hab- 
its, it must not be supposed that she was indif- 
ferent to her personal appearance. On occasions, 
no one could take more pains with her toilette; 
put the painstaking was for strangers, the neg- 
ligence for her own family. 

“An illustration of this occurred a few hours | 
after Dea. Simpson’s unfortunate call. She had 
gone about all the morning with a long strip of | 
embroidered cambric trailing below her dress; | 

| 
| 


and when her mother reminded her of it, as she 
had done more than once, and begged her to re- 
pair the rent, she made her usual reply, “Yes, 
ma,” and straightway forgot all about it. 

It happened that, while she was still deep in | 
the fortunes of Belinda and Augustus Jones, the 
door-hell rang again; and this time the -callers | 
were for her. 

“Q ma, it’s Celia Collins and Mr. Fitz Ed- 
ward,” said she, glancing at the cards brought by 
the little maid, “‘and he’s just returned from col- 
lege. The girls are all raving about him. 0, | 
I’m so sorry—I mean I'm so glad, but what | 
shalll do?” And, without waiting for an an-) 
swer, she fled to her own room to make herself | 
presentable. 

First she smoothed out her Jovely auburn hair, 
which, as she was wont to boast, was ‘“‘twenty- 
seven inches long by the yard-stick,” and when 
she had tied a blue ribbon round it, surveyed the 
effect by the aid of her mirror and a small hand- 
glass. 

Then she hastily exchanged her Dolly Varden 
for a charming foulard with polka spots, kicked 
off her old slippers, and encased her small feet 
ina pair of bronze boots with high heels, and 
finished all by putting on her Etruscan jewelry— 
pin, ear-rings, bracelets and all: 

With one satisfied glance at her mirror, she 
tripped down stairs, but paused in the hall to 
fold her hands in front, and adjust herself to the 
proper Grecian bend, looking, in truth, very lit- 
tle like the young person who had fled up those 
stairs so short a time before, excepting that she 


. 


But it is certain that the intended display of her 


What Jane said or did, she could never tell. 


accomplishments was a failure; and in a few: 


| moments,Miss Collins discovered that she was 


in great haste, and departed in company with | 
Mr. Fitz Edward. | 


That Jane at once became an orderly, method- | 


ical young lady, is too much to assert, for the | 


chains of habit are strong; but it may be safely 


} 
| 


said that she will not soon forget the lesson that 
day received. 


; chase after the ‘‘cross-gray,”’ 
| noon, had taken us off four or five miles, and it had 





had, alas! forgotten the strip of eambric, which | 
was by this time somewhat soiled by dragging | 


over the floor all the morning. 

Unconscious of this appendage, she entered 
the parlor complacently, embraced Miss Collins 
with effusion, and favored Mr. Fitz Edward with 
the courtesy taught her at dancing-school, which 
he returned with an elaborate bow. 

Mr. Fitz Edward was a youth a year or two 
older than Jane; his hair was parted in the mid- 
die, and on his lip was a soft down, which he 
caressed and petted, under the impression that 
itwas a mustache. Like Dea. Simpson, he also 
wore glasses, but unlike the deacon’s, they were 
attached to his button-hole by a broad black rib- 
bon, so that, in the estimation of his female ad- 
mirers, they made him look more interesting, 
rather than less so. 

As is often the case with near-sighted persons, 
he had acquired a habit of bending his head for- 
ward, “to see the better, my dear’; and this, 
united with the quickness of his motions and 
his shortness of stature, gave him the appear- 
ance of a small dog frisking about the room. 

For some moments there was the usual stream 
of small talk, during which allusion was made 
to a certain operatic air then delighting the mu- 
sical world. 

“T heard it onee, and J can’t get it out of my 
head,” said Mr. Fitz Edward. “I really wish 
one of you ladies would play it for me.” 

“O, please play it, Celia; do, it is perfectly 
splendid. I always go into raptures over it,”’ 
said Jane. 

“But don’t you see, my dear, I should have to 
take off my gloves? And besides, I’m not used 
to your piano, and the action is so different from 
mine. You play it for him, there’s a darling,” 
said Miss Collins. 

And Jane, knowing that she could play much 
better than Miss Collins, and not unwilling to 
display her accomplishments, after a little more 
urging, consented; and Mr. Fitz Edward flew to 
Open the instrument and arrange the stool. 

Just as she took her seat, however, the trailing 
cambric met his eye, and, ever on the alert to 
Perform an act of politeness, he made a little 
dive at it, sayine,— 

“You’ve dropped your handkerchief, Miss 
Ives; allow me—” but by the time he had 


frasped it in his hand, even his short-sighted 
Vision revealed to him that it was not a handker- 
chief, but the trimming of some undergarment, 
hot designed for public view. 


} 
| 
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codRipinicsciiieasiae: 
For the Companion. 

THE LOST HOUNDS. | 

Hounds are sometimes lost. They go off on a! 
scent, as it is termed by hunters, and ave never | 
found nor heard of by their rightful owners. An | 
accident of this sort came near happening to a party | 
| 


| 


of young adventurers, of whom I was one, who | 


were hunting foxes in one of the northern counties 
of Maine. 

We had three hounds Jim, the leader, abig, bony, 
wolfish-looking beast, dingy white, calicoed with 


| light tan; Old Nance, resembling a large-sized En- 
| glish coach-dog, only the black spots were less regu- 
| lar, and of rather larger size; finally, Gina, a sleek, 


short-haired creature, with a black back, tan legs, 


| red ears, and a pale tan nose 


We had gone up to this part of the State early in | 
November, to take advantage of the first snows, and 
had already run down and “holed” three foxes, two | 


| reds and a ‘“‘cross-gray.”” | 


Thus far the snows had been transient, falling but 
a few inches deep and disappearing before night. 
Of this sort was the fall on the night of the eleventh 
of the month, of which there were about three inch- 
es. We were not out very early that morning. Our 
the previous after- 


been after ten o’clock in the evening before we had 
got into camp. 

The sun came out warm, and by nine o’clock the 
snow was melting rapidly. We sallied out, how- 
ever, with the hounds, and proceeding to a swamp 
about half a mile to the westward, came to a track 
in the cedars which bordered the muck-beds. 

It was now*a very large track, as large as one’s 
hands or fist stuck in the snow, knuckles down, yet 
we presumed it had been made by a fox, and in- 
creased in size by the melting of the snow since the 
sun rose. It had that appearance, and we had ob- 
served the same thing only a few days before. 

The footprints were rather unlike those usually 
made by a dog, moving at its ordinary gait. They 
“were in twos, set diagonally, but even a fox, and 
sometimes a dog will run in this way. 

We staried the hounds, and then climbed Jeisure- 
ly up to the top of a bare, pasture hill, half a 
mile to the north-west of the swamp, to see, or rath- 
er hear, what direction the chase would take. 

When pursued by hounds a fox generally “cir- 
eles.” This circumstance greatly favors the hunter. 
Instead of making a straight line off from one town- 
ship to another, the animal is apt to run round and 
round some hill, mountain, or group of mountains 
where it was reared and has always hunted. The 
hunter is thus enabled to keep in hearing of the 
dogs, and frequently shoot the fox as he runs before 
them, by lying in wait. 

“Ten to one he will go straight from the swamp 
up round the old Hardscrabble,” said Kit, as we 
toiled up the hillside. 

The “Hardscrabble”’ stood north-west from the 
low land, a high, bald mountain, with a few scraggy 
spruces clinging to its rough flanks. The fox we had 
started in the same swamp three days previous had 
taken that route. Not so in the present instance, 
however. 

After some doubling among the evergreen in the 
bog, the chase led directly off across the rolling pas- 
ture and woodlands to the westward. The animal 
seemed to have held almost due west. The bay of 
the hounds grew fainter in the distance, and in 
three-quarters of an hour was lost to the ear; yet 
we waited an hour longer thinking they might come 
round; then we went back to dinner. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon we set off for the 
Hardscrabble hill, and climbed to its summit, but 
could hear nothing of the dogs. To the westward 
stretched off a wooded district, with here and there 
acleared pateh. For eight or nine miles the coun- 
try was thinly. settled, and farther still, unbroken 
forests extended off to the horizon. 

“Afraid we’ve lost them,” said Kit. 

But Wash was of the opinion that the hounds 
would come home of their own accord, in the end, 
after they had become tired and hungry, even if the 
fox should continue straight on. To this Kit replied 
merely that he doubted that the animal was a fox, 
from its movements. 


dogs would come back during the night. 
Morning came, but no hounds. 


them away. 
house of their own accord. 


more probable. 





ous morning. 


} ty dollars reward to any person who would bring 


We went home, and let the matter rest, hoping the 


Either they had 
followed on, and entered the wilderness beyond the 
cleared lands, or else some ill-disposed or mischiev- 
ous persons had taken them off the trail, and lured 
Possibly they had gone to some farm- | tain, and a moment later by a second. 
Wash inclined to the | 
first of these suppositions; Kit thought the last the | 





‘S COMPANION. 


One man only had heard hounds the previ- 
Then we drove to the office of the h 
county newspaper, and arranged for an advertise- | u 
ment under the head of Hounds Lost, offering twen- | 


them. 


them, or give any information that would lead to | 
their recovery. 


| guardedly up among the thick boughs. 
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| cross-roads, both north and south. Nobody had seen | feet perpendicular altitude—we came in sight of a 
great pine, at the foot of which sat all three of the 


ounds, glancing alteryately down toward us, then 
p into the pine top, 
“Game's treed!’ exclaimed Kit, “but what can it 


be?” 


With some little caution we came under, glancing 
There was 


The next day we drove several miles further west, | nothing visible. 


and ingt.ired at every farm-house along the borders 

of the forest, but tono purpose. In many places we 

received short answers and little sympathy. The 

farmers did not generally approve of fox-hunting. | 
They were gruff, or at best laughed at us. 


All about the roots of the pine the hounds had 


trodden down the snow, and even melted it away, 
where they had sat so long. 
through three storms, during which there had fallen 
from eighteen inches to two feet of snow on a level; 


They had been here 


“Better have been at work,” said one, bluntly. | yet the stern, faithful animals seemed never to have 
“Serves ye right,” he evidently wanted to add but | gone away from the tree. There was no trail leading 
thought better of it enough to remark, that he al-! off save that of old Nance. 


ways considered it—this fox-hunting—poor business. 
And, indeed, we were beginning to be of the old) t 


Gaunt they were, and fierce, red lights shone in 
heir lurid eyes. They howled when we came up. 


man’s opinion. | Twas almost afraid of old Jim, he looked so wild 


Hounds are sometimes stolen. We began to fear | and savage. 
| ours had been. 


Lost, they certainly were, | 
We stayed at onr lodgings the next day and the | 


next (for it was snowing heavily), hoping to hear | tain-top, five days! 


from the advertisement; but no one responded or 


They were starving, starving at their 


post. 


Imagine them sitting there, on the lonely moun- 
Storms had burst over them 


and cleared, then gathered and burst again, piling 


laid claim to the twenty collars. | up the snow-drifts about their weary beat; but they 


“No use remaining here any longer; we shall nev- 
er hear from them,’? was Wash’s opinion, when we 
discussed the matter on the morning of the fifth 
day. 

It looked so, but we concluded to remain one day 
more. 


That night it snowed again. We received papers 


probably had not once deserted it. 
had been theirs? 
send old Nance off after us, while they remained? 
performed this delegated task, and brought us to 
the place, only waiting to snatch one hour of sleep! 
She did not forget her waiting companions on the 


What thoughts 
How had they agreed, at last, to 


And how well, too, had the sagacious old creature 


and letters from the city, and sat up reading till af- distant mountain-top. 


ter midnight, but had been long asleep, when a} 


| howl, prolonged and piteous, awoke us. 


“Wasn't that a dog?” exclaimed Wash, starting 
up. 

We listened. 

Another long-drawn, pitiful how]. 

“The heunds!” exclaimed Kit. 
Nance!” 

We ran down and opened the door, It was still 
cloudy and dark, but had stopped snowing. It 
| proved to be Nance. She crept wearily in as Wash 
| threw open the door. 
| “Call in the others,” said Kit. 
| .We called repeatedly, then went out and searched, 
but they had not come. 

Going in, we found the hound stretched on the 
rug, wet and steaming. She looked up and whined, 
as if for sympathy. Gaunt, thin and dripping, she 
seemed in a wretched plight. We could but specu- 
late on the hardships the poor creature had endured 
and the fate of her companions. Whiata tale lay un- 
spoken and unspeakable in those beseeching eyes! 

We fed her plentifully with meat and milk, after | 
which the exhausted animal lay down, and slept | 
heavily for an hour, while we sat talking and won- 
dering whence she had come. 

It was now a little past five, morning, and still 
very dark. We got up to go back to bed, when the | 
hound roused up, whined, and ran to the door. Kit | 
let her out, and she bounded off through the yard, | 
but immediately turned back, and coming to the | 
steps whined anew. | 

“What do you suppose she wants?" Kit asked. 

“Not mad, I hope!”’ said Wash. 

The hound would turn away, but soon return, 
whining. Evidently, she wanted us to come out and 
follow her, as we at length understood. 

“Let's go,” said Kit, ‘and see what’s the trouble. 

Hastily getting on our great-coats and mufflers, 
and thrusting a few doughnuts into our -pockets, 
we put on our rackets (snow-shoes), and set off. 
| The hound led the way across the swamp, running 

on rapidly for a few rods, then waiting for us to 
come up. 

Wash had taken our double-barrelled shot-gun. 
It was loaded, and we were thus prepared to follow | 
the animal at some distance. 

Our eyes gradually opened in the gloom as we | 
went on, and presently day began to break the | 
stormy darkness. For about four miles the hound 
led us due west, a distance we were something over 
an hour in accomplishing. But here, at the foot of 
a steep ridge, where a thickly-wooded ‘“‘run”’ opened 
way for a large brook, the trail had suddenly tacked 
northward. The hound, which had followed it faith- 
fully, both going out and returning, turned off up 
the “run.” It was quite light by this time. 

“Guess we’re in for a regular tramp,’’ Wash ob- 
served, a little grimly. 

About a mile up the brook we rested for a few 
minutes, and ate the doughnuts. Old Nance stood 
near us, whining impatiently. Then we hastened 
on again. 

Following the brook up to its very head-waters, a 
distance of not less than five miles from the point 
where we had struck it, the hound again tacked to 
the north-west, and crossing a long incline of up- 
land, covered with poplar and white birch, came to 
the foot of a steep mountain side, and began climb- 
ing up. 

The declivity was too sharp for our snow-shoes, 
and we stopped to take them off. 

“JT should like to know how all this is going to 
end,” Kit remarked. ‘This is no fox-chase, I prom- 
ise you. Foxes never run in such fashion.” 

3y the time we had started on, the hound was 
| Some way ahead. We heard her begin to bay. It 
was answered by a long how! from far up the moun- 


“That's Old 
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“There they are!’’ shouted Wash. 


see nothing. 
and threw one out into the top. 
a jump and a scramble. 


one branch to another. 


“But I can’t see a thing up there,” said Kit, walk- 


ing about the spot, with his eyes upon the tree. 


We all looked attentively, moving arcund the 


trunk; no sign, no movement. 


“Yet there must be,” said Wash, “It's impossible 


they should be misled.”’ 


We climbed up a crag to the right a few rods, 
which partially overlooked the pine; still we could 
Kit picked up some pieces of rock, 
Instantly there was 
We had a glimpse of a 
black animal in the topmost boughs, leaping from 
Wash cocked the gun, and 
fired his right barrel on the instant. There was a 
sharp ery, and the creature fell, catching and tear- 
ing at the boughs, and alighting plump on the hard 
snow. 

With a great growl all three of the hounds leaped 
upon it. There was a smart fight for a moment, but 
long before we could get down, they had throttled 
it, and were tearing it limb from joint like mad 
wolves, and devouring the flesh. 

“Don't go near!” cried Kit. “Why, they would 
throttle us, I do believe, were we to interfere, they 
are so hungry. It’s fairly theirs; let ’em have it.” 

We stood off. By the time they had satisfied their 
cravings of hunger, there was little left save the 
head, the bones, and a large tail, which was as thick 
as one’s arm at the point where it was wrenched 
from the body. The animal had seemed, as it fell, 
about the size of an otter. 

The old farmers to whom we showed the tail pro- 
nounced it that of a “black cat’; and some of them 
said that a “black cat’? was the same as a ‘fisher’; 
others contended that it was a different species. It 
was probably a ‘fisher,’ or ‘“fisher-cat,’’ as some 
writers style it. The same appears in natural histo- 
ry as the Mustila Canadensis. 
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SMART AND THE SHEEP. 

x dog with no bark and fuss in him, and with 
a genius for quiet ways of doing things, is a 
character that deserves to be admired and held 
up for imitation. 

Smart was a sheep-dog that belonged to a Mr. 
Scott, who lived in Scotland. On the large 
sheep-farms of that country, a single shepherd 
often has the charge of from three to six thou- 
sand sheep. 

The shepherd has with him usually two dogs; 
of these, one is the driving-out, the other the 
bringing-in dog. To the first the shepherd 
points outa number of sheep, and informs him 
by voice and action that he wishes him to drive 
them to a distant hill. The dog at once does as 
he is bid. 

In the same way the shepherd informs the sec- 
ond dog that a Jot of sheep on a distant hill are 
to be brought to the spot on which he then 
stands; and off runs the second dog, and brings 
the sheep to his master. 

Mr. Scott’s dog Smart was so trained that he 
would never frighten the sheep. In driving a 
flock from one pasture to another, the sheep 
would often take a wrong turn, and then scam- 
per off as fast as they could go. 

At such times it is the custom of shepherds to 
send a dog after them at the top of his speed. 
He is not Jong in overtaking them, when, if the 
weather be warm, and the lanes narrow .and 
dusty, the sheep are much frightened, and not 
unfrequently are hurt. . 

Now, to prevent this, Mr. Scott would order 
his dog Smart to go to the other side of the 
hedge or fence, saying, “Now, vo ahead, and 





We toiled up, slumping through the snow a good 
| deal, but assisting ourselves by grasping at the 


We hired a horse and pung, and started westward | shrubs. 
by road, making inquirics as we went. That day we | After a 
dvove ning miles west, driving up and down several | climbing- 


good quarter of a mile of this sort of 
equal, we thought, to five or six hundred 


bring them back, and take care not to frighten 
| them.” 

| Smart would trot off so that the sheep should 
| not see him, and in a short time would peep over 





or through the hedge. Atlength, when satisfied 
that he had got ahead of the sheep, he would 
come out gently in advance of them, and drive 
them back down the lane so quietly as not to 
give them the least alarm. 

Smart would never attempt to go ahead of a 
flock in the usual way; he would manage so 
that the sheep should not know that he was try- 
ing to get ahead of them. 

Reasoning man may take a lesson from Mr. 
Scott’s dog, Smart, 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHINESE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
By Grace Greenwood, 

The first point of interest to strangers on vis- 
iting San Francisco is the Chinese quarter. 
This is not as distinct and complete as I expect- 
ed to find it. Chinese shops, dwellings and tem- 
ples are to be found in all the business parts of 
the city, though the most important business 
houses are on Sacramento and Commercial 
Streets. The finest shops for silks, china, jewel- 


ry, toys, and curiosities are on the former; the 
finest stores for teas and groceries are on the 
latter street. 

Hearing that I wished to go through the Chi- 
nese quarter, my kind friend, Mr. Ralston, of 
the Bank of California, sent to escort me on the 
rounds his Chinese clerk, Mr. Lee-Can. 





* This gentleman,—for I found him a true gen- 
tleman in manners and address,—was a grave, 
mild, little personage of middle age, and wore 
spectacles, which gave him a singularly quaint, 
wise look. He wore also the full costume of a 
Chinaman of the better class, had his temples 
shaved, and his hair plaited into a long, pen- 
dant queue. He was not a “heathen Chinee,” 
having been educated by missionaries in his own 
country, but had never obtained sufficient Chris- 
tian grace to be willing to part with his “pig- 
tail.” That appendage is the last thing a genu- 
ine Celestial will part with. Beset by robbers, 
he would cry, “Take my gold if you will, take 
my life if you must, but spare my pig-tail!”’ 

We first visited the variety and china stores 
on Sacramento Street, where we saw a thou- 
sand beautiful and curious things; wh@e we 
found merchants and clerks more polite than 
Frenchmen, more gentle in voice and movement 
than the gentlest ladies, and just as smiling and 
courteous to those who came only to see, as to 
those who came also to buy. Indeed, I found 
such manners and treatment everywhere and al- 
ways in Chinese shops. 

I found also that they had one price for their 
goods, and that a reasonable one. If these peo- 
ple are so polite and fair in their dealings now, 
poor heathen as they are, what will they be 
when they are Christianized and franchised? 

We next visited a drug-shop, smelling fright- 
fully of strange herbs and mysterious decoc- 
tions. Here, a learned doctor, in hideous, 
round-eyed spectacles, offered us both cigarettes 
and tea. He was very friendly and jolly, and 
would doubtless gladly have treated us also to 
physic by the quart and plasters by the foot. 

Tea we were invited to take at almost all the 
places we visited, especially the tea-stores. 
They always seemed to have it just made, hot 
and strong, and offered it to us in tiny, delicate 
china cups, without milk or sugar, except at the 
restaurants, where these ameliorations were 
added. 

At the principal restaurant, we were shown 
the little chamber in which the opium-smokers 
Were accustomed to take their dangerous indul- 
gence. One, a neatly-dressed young Chinaman, 
was reclining on a small platform, his head rest- 
ing on a block of wood (the softest pillow they 
use), alighted lamp by his side, at which he lit 
his pipe, after filling and re-filling. His eyes 
were already swimming with that dreamy intox- 
ication, which opium-smokers find so delicious, 
but which always ends in prostration and tor- 
ture, often in madness and death. 

The poor Chinaman is often very homesick in 
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California, and is sometimes very cruelly treat- 
ed by other laborers, especially the Irish. He 
smokes opium in order to forget for a little time 
his sorrows and wrongs. Benevolent saloon- 
keepers try to persuade him to abandon the sin- 
ful habit, and take to whiskey, which will hard- 
ly kill him so certainly and soon, though it may 
cause him to kill some other man. 

At this restaurant I first saw Chinamen eat- 
ing with “chop-sticks,” which they handle most 
dexterously. The bill of fare seemed to consist 
of rice. 

We afterwards visited shops of all sorts—even 
looked in upon the tailor and barber. Mother 
Hubbard, bens on getting an outfit for her dog, 
would not be at a loss for any article, in the 
Chinese quarter, provided she had no objection 
to Chinese fashions. 

About noon we entered the principal temple, 
and found several Celestials worshipping there, 
for they seem to say their prayers at any time 
they have the leisure for, and feel the need of 
them. You are expected to pay a little fee at 
the door for the sight of the idols, very gor- 
geously dressed images, as large as life, but not 
at all natural. There are several of these, but 
the chief are, I believe, the god of War, the god 
of Peace, and the god of Health. These divin- 
ities are obviously all Chinese, apparently equal 
in power and glory, but not quite alike. 

They are of different styles of hideousness. 
You pay your money, and you can take your 
choice. The god of Peace seemed quite as 
ready for a fight as the god-of War; neither 
looked capable of hurting anybody much, while 
the god of Health appears in danger of going 
off in a fit of apoplexy any minute. Before 
the shrine of this particular idol stood a small 
table, on which lay a slender reed and a coat- 
ing of fine sand. This sand was traced over by 
Chinese characters. 

Mr. Lee-Can gave a curious explanation of 
the writing. I tell the strange story as it was 
told tome. A Chinaman who is sick, or has a 
sick friend, comes to the temple, and after pray- 
ing to the god of Health, takes up the reed, and 
it is moved in his hand to write in the sanda 
medical prescription, which he has only to copy, 
and take to the druggist, and get his pill, or 
plaster, or potion. Here is a sort of Chinese 
planchette and an economical sort of family 
doctor. 

This place of worship was not a Joss-House. 
Joss has a whole temple to himself, and is con- 
sidered the god of gods, 

Chinamen cling tenaciously to their religion. 
Full of childish superstition, as it seems to us, 
to them it is a dear and sacred thing, and they 
are not ashamed to confess it anywhere—they 
are such an odd people! It is not easy to con- 
vert a Chinaman to Christianity. The good 
change is not effected suddenly, in revivals and 
camp-meetings, but must be the work of years, 
the result of patient, loving labor, and then you 
are not sure of it, unless the convert is very 
young, with no thought of ever returning to 
China. 





A California clergyman onc¢ had living with 
him a good Chinaman and his wife, who were 
carefully taught, and finally became Christian- 
ized to such a degree that they insisted on being 
married after what they called ““Melican way,” 
and freely consented to be baptized. After some 
years the pious Chinaman came to his master, 
and said,— 

“You payee me; me go back to China to see 
old father and mother.” 

“Well, Sing, I am sorry to lose you, but I 
know you have learned the commandment, 
‘Honor thy father and mother,’ and I hope you 
and your wife will be good Christian missiona- 
ries among .your poor, benighted friends in 
China.” 

Sing looked as innocent as a child, as he re- 
plied,— 

“Me no takee wife. You buyce her; me sellee 





cheap.” 








This may seem horribly heathenish to my 
young readers, but I can remember the time, 
only a few years ago, when as good ministers as 
Sing’s master sold wives—not their own, but the 
wives of other men. 

Young Chinamen go willingly to evening 
schools, to learn to read and write English. 
They are very docile and eager scholars, and 
make wonderful progress up to a certain point. 
They can often write much better English than 
they can speak, and spell correctly in their com- 
positions and letters words whose meaning 
they do not seem to comprehend in the slightest 
degree. 

Chinese little boys and girls are very quaint 
and curious creatures. They look like men and 
women “cut shorter.” They are sometimes 
sent to Sunday school, but are not very regular 
in attendance. They complain that little Chris- 
tian boys, moved to merriment by their funny 
appearance, pelt them with Sunday school 
books, and pull their small “pig-tails,” which I 
hold is not right or proper, especially on Sunday. 


ao ana 


CHANGED. 


From the outskirts of the town, 
Where of old the milestone stood. 
Now a stranger looking down, 
I behold the shadowy crown 
Of the dark and haunted wood. 


Is it changed, or am I changed? 

Ah, the oaks are fresh and green, 
But the friends with whom I ranged 
Through their thickets are estranged 

By the years that intervene. 


Bright as ever flows the sea, 
right as ever shines the sun, 
But alas! 7 seem to me 
Not the sun that used to be, 
Not the tides that used to run. 


H. W. Longfellow. 
a) 


BACK PAY. 

So much has been said during the last few 
months about “back pay,” and the “salary 
grab,” that it may be well to give our readers an 
idea of what the words mean and why complaint 
has been made. 

For several years past, the opinion has been 
generally expressed that the salafy of the Presi- 
dent was not sufficiently large. The subject 
was introduced at the last session of Congress, 
and the committee to which it was referred, took 
advantage of the occasion to bring in a bill in- 
creasing, not only the salary of the President, 
but the pay of many other officers, and of the 
members of Congress, although there were no 
public complaints that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives did not receive sufficient pecuniary 
compensation for their services. 

It may be said here that, as an independent 
measure, this bill would not have passed Con- 
gress, and it was only carried by being added as 
an amendment to a bill of an entirely different 
character. But notwithstanding all this, per- 
haps there would have been little complaint 
made by the people, if it had not been for one 
clause in it. The increased salaries of the Pres- 
ident, the judges, the cabinet ministers, and 
many other officers, were to begin on the 4th 
of March, 1873. The increased salaries of the 
Congressmen were made to begin on the 4th of 
March, 1871, two years before. 

There are, as usual, two sides to most ques- 
tions, however little difficulty a person may 
have in deciding which is right. Those who 
favor this taking of back pay, say the Constitu- 
tion has given to Congress the right to fix the 
amount of salary its members shall receive, and 
that it is the best judge of what is a just equiv- 
alent for services rendered. Besides, they say, 
the increase from $5,000 a year to $7,500, mere- 
ly allows a “lump sum” in place of the frank- 
ing privilege, the amount of mileage above real 
travelling expenses, stationery, and other per- 
quisites. And they say, also, that if $7,500 isa 
fair compensation for the members of the next 
Congress, it is a fair compensation for the mem- 
bers of the last Congress. 

To this it is replied, that when the members 
were elected they practically agreed to serve for 
$5,000 a year. Nothing has occurred since they 
were elected to make that pay less reasonable, 
for prices have gone down rather than up in the 
last two years. Furthermore, if the additional 
$2,500 a year is in place of perquisites that have 
been abolished, the fact remains that the members 
of this Congress have enjoyed those perquisites 
already, so that they are paying themselves 
more than they have voted to pay the members 
of the next Congress. 

The principal point urged by those who think 
the vote of additional salary was a wrong act, is 
that it was simply taking from the treasury mon- 
ey,—and about a million and a half of it, too, 
—to pay for work that had already been paid for, 
at a price understood in advance. Whether the 
back-pay vote was a justifiable act, or an out- 








rage, is not for us to say; but it has certainly 








excited more indignant protest than any preyj. 
ous act of Congress in a long time. 

Many of the members share in this indigna. 
tion. A considerable number of them haye 
drawn their extra pay only to return it imme. 
diately to the treasury; others have taken jt, 
and given it to charitable or educational instity. 
tions; and still others have let it remain in the 
hands of the officers who pay off the members, 
declaring that they mean never to take it. [Ip 
whatever way they refuse to profit by the act, 
they practically protest against its propriety, 
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MODERNIZING PERSIA. 
While the Shah of Persia is amusing himself 
in Europe, the particulars are published of a 
contract into which he has entered, which shows 
that before he had seen the great improvements 
that have made Europe what it is, he had deter. 
mined to introduce them into his own dominions, 

To accomplish this great purpose he has 
granted Baron Julius de Reuter—a man well 
known in Europe—a monopoly for seventy 
years of public improvements of all kinds in 
Persia, and has made it worth while for Reuter 
—pronounced Roiter—to enter upon the work by 
handing over to him for the same period the en- 
tire material resources of the Persian kingdem. 
This remarkable contract was made on the 24th 
of August, 1872. Nothing like it has ever been 
known in the world’s history, and it is as great 
an undertaking in its way as was the famous 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes, “‘the great King” 
of Persia, two thousand three hundred years 
ago. 

The motives which induced the Shah to enter 
upon the task of modernizing Persia may easily 
be inferred. He-saw that his kingdom was fall- 
ing behind other countries. Its influence was 
departing. Its people had not advanced in in- 
telligence or wealth for hundreds of years, and 
no advance could be made because of the want 
of the great works of modern civilized life that 
marked the progress of the rest of the world. 
Perhaps he had been impressed by the experi- 
ence of the recent famine, when hundreds of 
people died because it took so long a time to let 
the world know of the suffering that existed, 
and so much longer to get food where it was 
needed, there being neither telegraphs nor rail- 
roads. 

The contract that has been made is very long, 
and only a mere outline of it can be given here. 
Baron de Reuter is required to build a railroad 
from Teheran, the capital of Persia, to Reshd, 
near the shore of the Caspian Sea, a distance in 
a direct line of one hundred and fifty miles. 
The government gives him outright the land and 
many other things which he will need, and 
promises that he shall be enabled to buy the rest 
at ordinary prices. He may build other rail- 
roads when and where he pleases on the same 
terms, but he is required to construct only this. 

He is also to have the sole right to put up tel- 
egraphs, dig canals, manufacture gas, construct 
water-works, and establish banks, if at any time 
the government concludes to have a bank. And 
on all these enterprises the government of Per- 
sia, which is now wholly free from debt, guar- 
antees a dividend that will make this an attract- 
ive investment of capital toa great many people. 
Even this is not all. The baron is to do as he 
pleases with the public forests, which are a great 
source of revenue. He is to have the sole right 
of mining, if he chooses to exercise it. And, 
what was never known before in the history of 
any country, he is to assume for twenty-five 
years the collection of the duties on imports, 
merely agreeing to pay the government annual- 
ly a certain specified sum of money. He him- 
self is to have the right to import goods of all 
kinds free of all duty. 

Most of our readers have never before heard 
of Baron de Reuter. Twenty-five years ago he 
was simple Julius Reuter, clerk to a German 
banker, in the literary town of Gottingen. He 
went to London and entered the business of 
news-gathering. He has for a long time had 4 
monopoly of furnishing London merchants and 
bankers with commercial and financial news 
from the continent, and almost as great & mo 
nopoly in furnishing foreign political news t0 
the London newspapers. In this business he has 
been remarkably successful and has become very 
wealthy. On the whole he has deserved success, 
for he has always aimed at making his news 
trustworthy—at least he has the credit of such & 
purpose. Therefore, although the news has 
sometimes deceived and misled people, and al- 
though it is almost always brief and unsatisfac- 
tory, the public have learned generally to rely 
upon it. 

During our war the Reuter telegrams from 
this country were often grossly unfair, and fre- 
quently gave a wrong coloring to the truth, 
when the truth was stated. How this happened 
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js not generally known, but whatever the cause, 
the errors do not seem to have destroyed Reu- 
ter’s credit. 

With reference to this contract it may be said 
that the chances of its success are not so great 
as might be supposed at first thought. When 
the Shah dies—as he undoubtedly will before the 
seventy years have passed—a newruler will take 
his place. There may be rebellions and revolu- 
tions. Russia may carry out her long-chcrished 
plan of conquering Persia. There are a thou- 
sand circumstances that may occur to prevent 
the baron and his associates from reaping the 
benefits they hope for. Yet with all these chan- 
ces against him, there is little doubt that he can 
raise the necessary capital to enter vigorousiy 
upon the work which his engineers in Persia 
have been for some months laying out. 


——_—_—_—_<~@9——___——- 


EFFECT OF GOOD NEWS ON THE IN- 
SANE, 

The effect of pleasant emotions upon shattered in- 
tellects is a study for every mental physician, and for 
all who have anything to do with the treatment of 
the insane. A gentleman (himself a physician) who 
was once insane, has sent to Scribner’s Monthly the 
“Recollections of a Restored Lunatic,” in which he 
tells this incident of his own experience in an asy- 
lum: “One morning the superintendent came into 
the hall where the more orderly patients were prom- 
enading, with a fresh newspaper in his hand. 

«“‘There!’ he said, in a gladly excited tone of 
yoice, ‘read that aloud to all who are in the hall.’ 

“The tramp was stilled at once, and an anxious 
group gathered round me. I saw by the displayed 
heading what I was to read—Gen. Lee had surren- 
dered to Gen. Grant! The long agony was over, 
peace would soon return, the country was saved, 
the Union was restored, slavery was abolished, and 
acondition of greatness and glory was awaiting our 
reunited people in the immediate future. These 
were the thoughts which rapidly passed through the 
minds of reader and auditors in that apartment of 
an insane asylum on that April morning of 1865. 
Faces in that hall, familiar for their expressionless- 
ness alone, were lighted up with gladness and grati- 
tude—gladness for prosperity and peace returned at 
last, and gratitude to Him who had begun His 
blessed work of bringing goodeout of the evil war. 
Could the jubilant feelings awakened by that morn- 
ing reading have been perpetuated, more recoveries 
would have been reported from that asylum for that 
year, than had ever been before for an equal length 
of time.” 


THE BARBER’S POLE EXPLAINED, 

Evérybody knows how a barber’s pole looks, but 
almost nobody knows its origin, history and real 
significance. Six or seven hundred years ago, at 
least as long ago as the reign of Edward Long- 
shanks, in England, the science of surgery was in 
an exceedingly rude state, and included hair and 
beard cutting, or “barbery.””’ The remedy then for 
almost everything was bleeding, and the term ‘‘bar- 
ber-chirurgeon” was as familiar as ‘‘surgeon-den- 
tist’” is now. It was common for the barber-surgeon 
when letting blood, to give his patient a staff to 
hold, and so steady his arm, and, of course, to pro- 
videa ligature to bind the arm with when blood 
enough had been taken. A curious book, entitled 
“Dealings with the Dead,” thus sums up the ac- 
count of it: 

“A staff about three feet high, with a ball at the top, 
and inserted at the bottom in a small cross-piece, 
was very convenient for the person to hold who ex- 
tended his arm as he sat down to be bled; and a fil- 
let, or tape, was equally convenient for the ligature. 
These things the barber-surgeons kept in a corner of 
their shops, and when not in use the tape or fillet 
was wound or twisted round the staff. When the 
law-givers called for a sign, no apter sign could be 
given unto them than this identical staff and fillet, 
much larger, of course, and to be seen of men much 
further.” 
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ALASKA INHABITABLE, 

When Alaska was purchased by the United States, 
it was thought to be a dear bargain. But it is turn- 
ing out quite different from the common expectation. 
Already the income from the seal and other fisheries 
isa liberal return for the outlay. But more than 
this, scientific men now assure us that the climate is 
undergoing a rapid change. Formerly it was impos- 
sible to raise any garden vegetables; but recent set- 
tlers have found it easy to raise the more hardy veg- 
etables, and we are hoping to be equally successful in 
raising fruit. There is less rain than formerly, when 
it used to be a rare treat to have a whole day of sun- 
shine. 


helps energetic settlers. 
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A LONG-LIVED FISH, 


It is curious that Colorado, once without 
tain, has occasional rains at the present time, which 
seem to grow more frequent, as the population in- 
creases; while Alaska, where it once rained almost 
continuously, is gaining pleasant days. Providence 


rial and royal. In 1871, when he had reached the 
mature age of 374 years, he was purchased by a gen- 
tleman greatly interested in fish culture. He paid 
1,900 francs, or about a dollar for every year of the 
fish’s life. Sad to state, he kept him only for a year, 
for a large pike attacked the aged carp, in the fish- 
pond, and brought Aim toa premature death. At 
the time of his death, the carp was three feet in 
length, and about two and a half feet round. 


+> 
to 


BRIEF SPEECHES, 


We sometimes wish that our accomplished legisla- 
tors would take a lesson from the first speech of the 
Maori member of the New Zealand General Assem- 
bly, “England,” he said, “is a great nation. The 
Maoris are a great people. The English have called 
us to this great house. We sit here. They have 
pounded my cow at Wangunui. I have done.” 

This was sufliciently brief; but perhaps the short- 
est speech ever delivered in any legislative chamber 
was that of a member who having spoken this sen- 
tence, “Mr. Speaker, the generality of mankind in 
general are disposed to exercise oppression on the gen- 
erality of mankind in general,” was pulled down to 
his seat by a friend, with the remark,— 

“You'd better stop; you are coming out at the 
same hole you went in at!” 


~~ 
or 


A GRASSHOPPER SIEVE, 


The “compressor” attached to the engine on 
railroad trains which have the “Westinghaus | 
brake” is a vital part of the apparatus, being, in | 
brief, the air-pump which crowds into the reservoir | 
cylinder the air to be let on when the brakes need | 
holding down, With no compressor to pump in air | 
the Westinghaus brake is like a watch with no key 
to wind up its main-spring, and whatever injures or 
hinders the compressor, injures or hinders the 

whole machine accordingly. The New York Times’ | 
correspondent says that the pump on the trains out | 
West get clogged so often and so badly, from a sin- | 
gular cause, that itis necessary tosift the air through 
ascreen to prevent the grasshopper from becoming a | 
burden to the Pacific Railroad. 


The compressor draws air through a little sieve to 
keep out impurities which would eventually clog 
the machinery. When the brakes were first intro- 
duced on the Western prairie roads, the air-pump 
would work for a while heavier and heavier, and 
finally stop, and a mass of jelly would be found in it 
so great as to prevent its working. This being re- 
moved, the same would occur again; and it was 
some time before the cause was discovered. The jel- 
ly was pulverized grasshopper. When the train ran 
over the Plains it started vast numbers of grasshop- 
ners, and frequently some luckless one, coming with- 
in the little current of air, would be drawn into this 
“lava-bed”’ of fatality to end his days among distant 
kinsmen, gathered along one hundred miles of track. 
Hence the sieve. 

+r 


LOSS OF FORESTS, 


If the boys of our country are not wiser than their 
fathers, in planting forests as well as cutting them 
down, there will be a general dearth of wood before 
some of themreach old age. The destruction of the 
forests go on with fearful rapidity, and no fresh sup- 
plies are preparing. Every year makes the condi- 
tion of things worse, and adds to the demand for 
lumber. Railroads alone threaten to exhaust all our 
woodlands. 


A recent lumberman’s circular estimates the num- 
ber of railroad ties in present use in the jUnited 
States at 150,000,000. A cut of 200 ties to the acre is 
above rather than under the average, and it there- 
fore has required the product of 750,000 acres of 
well-timbered land to furnish the supply. Railroad 
ties last about five years; consequently 30,000,000 ties 
are used annually for repairs, taking the timber 
from 150,000 acres. The manufacture of rolling 
stock disposes of the entire yield of 350,000 acres, 
and full supply of ong 500,000 acres more, every 
year. It appears then that our railroads are strip- 
ping the country at the rate of 1,000,000 acres per an- 
num, and their demands are rapidly increasing. 
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“SPELL IT YOURSELF, SIR.’’ 
The ‘‘Tichborne claimant” is not the only hum- 
bug who has contrived to get all his knowledge out 
of his questioners. 





A few weeks ago an Irish woman entered an insur- 
ance company’s office, having some business to 
transact. It being necessary for her to sign her 
name to a document, the clerk politely handed her 
a pen, and said, indicating the spot on the paper,— 

‘Put your signature there, madam.” ° 

“And what’s that, sir?’”’ asked the woman, totally 
bewildered. 

ae write your name.”’ 

“Do it yerself; shure you can do it betther than I 
ean, for I can’t do it at all.” 

The clerk took the pen, and with a preliminary 
flourish, said,— 

“Spell your name, madam.” 

This was too much for the good Hibernian. 
became indignant. ’ 

‘Spell it yerself, sir,” she cried, in an upper regis- 
ter. ‘Bedad, and isit a good scholar like you that 
is asking the likes of me to spell my name?” 

It took an hour to convince her that it was an im- 
possibility to spell her name without her aid, even 
though the clerk had the learning of a Bacon. 


+o --—— 
A DELUDED SHARK. 


It is probable, says the Pall-Mall Gazette, that 
many valuable records of sea voyages are carefully 
stowed away in sharks’ stomachs. Within the last 
three weeks no less than three of these voracious 


She 








Fish can outlive men. A veteran carpin France 
came to his end, by violence, a few months ago, or | ermen. 
he might have reached his fifth century. He wasa 
Pet of Francis I., King of France, nearly four hun- | 
dred years ago, and was kept for many years at | it was made the subject of a post-mortem examina- 
court in royal marble basins. He survived not only 
his royal master, but successive lines of monarchs, 
and many changes of government, republican, impe- | bottle was immediately broken, the note taken out 


fish have been captured off the Scotch coast by fish- 

The first caught was eleven feet in length, 
| and after being exhiblied with no small profit by its 
| captors, has been presented to the Dundee museum. 
n the presence of a numerous body of spectators, 


ed feelings. 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY. 


and read aloud to a deeply attentive audience. 
was as follows: 

“On board the Beautiful Star, September 1, 1872. 
We have crossed the line, and all’s well, Last night 
| the captain’s lady had a pretty little boy. 

“ANNETTE GORDON,” 

A postscript to the note consisted of some verses | 
composed by the writer, and doing justice to her 
head and heart. 

Some persons are skeptical enough to imagine that | « 
the bottle and the note were swallowed by the | 
shark afterMleath, but what is more likely than that | 
a large tish taking violent exercise in salt water, | 
should in his delight at seeing what he conceived to } 
be a bottle of soda-water, gobble it up at once with- | 
out taking the trouble touncork it? The disappoint- 
ment of the fish, when he discovered that he had 
swallowed nothing more exhilarating than a letter 


had snapped off an artificial leg in mistake for a real 

one. 

sa ~~? - 

CAUGHT. 
Sin is generally found out in one way or another. 

Sinners are often astonished to see how quickly and 

unexpectedly. | 


| 
| 
| 


Jinks, the Hastings milkman, one morning forgot | k 


te water his milk. In the hall of a customer in his 
round, the sad omission flashed upon Jinks’s wound- | 
A large tub of clear water stood on the | 
floor by his side, no eye was upon him, and thrice | 
did Jinks dilute his milk with a large measure filled | 
from the tub, before the maid brought up the jugs. | 
Jinks served her and went on. While he was bel- | 
lowing down the next area, his first customer’s foot- | 
man beckoned him from the door. Jinks returned 
and was immediately ushered into the library, There 
sat my lord who had just tasted the milk. 

“Jinks,’’ said his lordship. 

“My lord,” replied Jinks. | 

“Jinks,”’ continued his lordship, “I should feel | 
particularly obliged if you would henceforth bring | 
me the milk and water separately, and allow me the 
favor of mixing them myself.” | 

“Well, my lord, it’s useless to deny the thing, for | 
I suppose your lordship watched me while—” | 

“No,” interrupted the nobleman; “the fact is that 
my children bathe at home, Jinks, and the tub in the 
hall was full of sea water, Jinks.”’ 


——\+or+——_—_ 
THE PENNY-POST, 

When postage rates were high, correspondence 
was a severe tax on poor people. They resorted to 
many methods of cheating the government. A 
knowledge of this fact led Rowland Hill to agitate | 
penny postage in England. | 


An anecdote as to the origin of cheap postage | 
relates that Rowland Hill saw a poor woman whose | 
husband was away look earnestly at the outside of | 
a letter from him, and then decline to take it; the | 
postage was too great. He expressed his sympathy, | 
ut when the postman was gone, she explained that 
the letter was “all outside’; her husband and she | 
had agreed on signs and tokens, to be conveyed by | 
lines, and dots, and variations of the address, so that 
she could thus learn without fee that he was well, | 
or ill, was coming home soon, or wished her to come 
to him, or would send her money next week, and so 
on. The future reformer thought it a pity that the 
poor should be driven to such shifts, and accordingly 
preached penny postage. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A DYING DRINK-POISONER, 
The solemn death-bed made him tell what he had 
done. How many more sellers of dangerous and 
fatal drink might tell, but die without confessing! 


A rich wine-dealer residing in London, recently on 
his death-bed, being in great distress of mind, ac- 
knowledged to his friends that his agony was occa- 
sioned by the nature of the business he had followed 
for years. He stated that it had been his habit to 
purchase all the sour wines he could, and, by making 
use of lead and other deleterious substances, to re- 
store the wine to palatable taste. He said he did not 
doubt he had been the means of destroying hundreds 
of lives, as he had, from time to time, noticed the in- 
jurious effects of his mixtures on those who drank 
them. He had seen instances of this kind, where the 
unconscious victims of his cupidity, after wasting 
and declining for years, despite the best medical ad- 

vice, went to their graves poisoned by the adulterat- | 
ed wines he had sold them. This man died rich; 
but, alas! what a legacy did he leave his children! 
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A GOOD PICTURE OF BOTH SIDES OF IT, 


A tavern sign in Pennsylvania, years ago, had on 
one side the picture of a wretched-looking, peverty- | 
stricken man, with his clothes “all tattered and | 
torn,” over whom was written, ‘I’ve been to Jaw | 
and got my case!’”’ On the other side of the sign 
was inscribed, “I’ve been to law and lost my case!” 
and that man was pictured stark naked. This was | 
all the difference between winning and losing. Soif 
you have plenty of money and want to make a fool 
of yourself, try the law! Your chance for rags or 
nakedness is good. 

One who understood both the law and the proph- 
ets said, “If a man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” It 
may be hard to lose both coat and cloak, but it is 
poe than to fight it out till your shirt goes with 
them to pay costs. And besides, a man can earn a 
new coat in half the time, and with half the trouble 
and cost it would require to get legal redress for 
wrongs or justice done in this crooked and perverse 
generation. 





_——__+or——_—_—_— 
COMPREHENSIVE, 

Edwin, a once popular English actor, is credited 
with the authorship of one of the briefest of ser- 
mons, his text being, ‘‘Man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward.”’ ‘I shall consider this discourse 
under three heads. First, man’s ingress into the 
world; secondly, man’s progress through the world; 
thirdly, man’s egress out of the world; and 
“First—Man’s ingress into the world is naked and 


are. 

Secondly—His progress through the world is trouble 
and care. 

Lastly—His egress out of the world is nobody knows 
where. 

If we do well here, we shall do well there; 

I can tell you no more if I preach for a year.” 





4 
>> 





| tion, whet among other articles found in it, were a 
woman’s bonnet and a soda-water bottle, corked and 


sealed with red wax, and containing a note. The 





FOR Dyspepsia to the public. 
and found it more efficacious than any medicine prescribed 


Co.cmstrs, Miss., JUNE 1. 
I take pleasure in commending WuHitTr’s SPECIALTY 
I have tested its merits 


or patented for that disease, . 
R. F, HUDSON. 


Endorsed by 8S. T. Marr, Southern Express Company, 


and C. E., Davcy, Columbus, Miss. 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 


and a poem, must have been as painful as though he | FOR SALE BY ALL DRU GGISTS. 
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STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 
Rubber Friction Ring Attached. 










Agents wanted everywhere. Samples, terms, 
ete,, free for l0c. H. T. CUSHMAN, North Ben- 
nington, Vt. - Weowtt 








TEN PER CENT. 
INVESTMENTS. 


We offer for sale well selected 


Township, County, and City Registered 
sonds, States of Kansas and Illinois, 
Principal and Interest payable in New York by State 

Treasurer. 
These Bonds are good beyond a doubt. 





See what the 


| State Auditor says: 


STATE OF Kansas, r] 

Office of Auditor of State, Topeka, May 28, 1873.5 
SamveEL Bowers & Co., Bankers, Boston, M 
Gentlemen—You ask whether any ‘lownship, 





County, 


| or City in Kansas has repudiated its Registered Bonds, 


either Principal or Interest, and maintained its action to 
the loss of the holder? No. 
Your ob’t servant, DANIEL W. WILDER, 
Auditor of State. 
Send for our Price List. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Branch House, Chelsea, Mass. 


Lock Box 587. 30—It 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 





+) #) 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
tay 41,000 44 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 


| ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 


and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, an 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “OnE-Prick System,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-CLass PIANOS now offered, 





A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufictured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Ivery Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44-ly 












Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. — 


$155 





50 Little Chromos 





5 Bundles — 3 : +4 
20 Sheets Scrap-B 
eye 5 e by 10 Photographs } 4 
35 Card Photographs 
$5 00. 35 Card Chromos.. 175 
A smart boy can sell the lot in one and 24 


page Catalogue (gives full particuiaes), i. Agents wanted, 
2leowtf J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 





Watcu.— When we are alone we have our 
thoughts to watch; when in our families, our tem- 
pers; when in company, our tongues. 


id OA prerday! Agents wanted! Allclasses of working peo- 

0) to 90 ple, of elther sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for nsin their spare moments or all the time than at ant iing 
else. Particularsiree, Address G, Stingon & Co,, Portland. Alaine, 
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THE SICK BOY. 
[The following lines were composed by Leigh Hunt 
while watching at the side of a sick child that he 
very dearly loved :] 


Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy, 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways, 

Yet almost wish with sudden shrink 
That [ had less @0 praise. 


Thy sidelong, pillowed meckness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart in pain and weakness 
Of fancied faults afraid; 
The little, trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
L will not think of now, 

And calmly midst my dear ones 
Have wasted with dry brow; 

But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear thy gentleness, 
The tears are in their bed 





Ali! first born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 

Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sisters, father, too, 

My light where e’er L go, 

My bird in prison bound, 

My Rondiediend companion,—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round! 


To say, “He has departed,” 
“Lis voice, his face i 
To feel impatient-hes 
Yet feel I must bear on, 
Ah! Lecould not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 
Unless I felt this sleep ensure 
That it will not be so. 





Yet still he’s fixed and sleeping, 
This silence, too, the while, 
Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering as a smile; 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
Like parting wings of cherubim, 
Who say, ‘We've finished here!” 


“2, ° 
DUTY PERFORMED. 

[ was a gay, dissolute young man. I had four 
companions, apprentices like myself, who lodged 
with me at my boarding-house. They were jol- 
ly, worldly-minded fellows, of corrupted tastes 
and irregugar habits. But, by the favor of God, 
I was brought under influences by which I was 
led to give my heart to Christ. 

One night, as L was returning from an evening 
meeting, thinking of God's goodness, and rejoie- 
ing in His Jove, } was suddenly impressed that I 
must pray with my boarding-house companions, 

No religious requirement could have been 
I was greatly distressed at 
the thought of doing it. On reaching my board- 


more unwelcome. 


ing-place, my sense of duty became more im- 
perative. IT resolved again and again to yield, 
but the fear of ridicule as often unsettled my 
resolution, I retired without prayer. I could 
not sleep. A feeling of utter desertion seized me, 
My conscience tortured me like a flame, and the 
reflection how intolerable such misery would be 
throughout eternity appalled me. 

Morning came, ushering in a serene October 
day. I went to my employment, realizing the 
sentiments gf Newton,— 

‘How tedious and tasteless the hours, 
When Jesus no longer I see!” 

I attended a meeting in the evening, and there, 
after a great struggle, resolved to yield to my 
conviction of duty. 
place with a light heart, and found my compan- 
ions gayly chatting over a social game. 
ed them cordially, and said,— 


I returned to my boarding- 
I greet- 


“God, for Jesus Christ’s sake, has, I think, 
forgiven my sins; and I want to ask you to be- 
come Christians, and to say that I would like to 
pray with you to-night, if you do not object.” 

They sat in silent astonishment for a few mo- 
ments, when one replied, derisively, “Pray on, 
brother.” 

I knelt, my heart throbbing violently, 
eyes wet with tears, 


and my 
My petition was at first 
broken and discursive, but soon the love of God 
My 
companions frequently uttered mock ‘‘amens”’ 
and “hallelujahs.” 
the room. 

My apprenticeship ended, and I parted from 
my companions, whose dissolute course was un- 
changed. Years passed, and I lost all traces of 
them. 


filled my soul, and language came freely. 


L arose, and soon after left 


I became a clergyman, and travelled much, 


preaching to destitute churehes. IT had 


| 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


appointment to preach to a newly-organized 
chureh, which 1 learned had been gathered by a 
very active and humble Christian. I was invit- 
ed to his house. He was one of my fellow-ap- 
prentices. His first words, as we became known 
to each other, were,— 

“The prayer that you made in our boarding- 
house chamber that night has been qhe means 
of saving me from ruin here and hereafter. The 
conviction I then received never left me.” 

I Jearned from him the residence of another of 
my companions. I shortly afterward made him 
a visit. He, too, was a believer. After speak- 
ing of his religious comforts, he reverted to my 
prayer at our boarding-house, and said,— 

“To that, under the blessmg of God, am I in- 
debted for the conversion of my soul.” 

I now earnestly desired to find my third com- 
panion, about whom I could learn nothing. 


Not long since I stopped ata dilapidated cot- | : : ta . 
: PI I I cot |ments inspire admiration and delight, but we 


tage, and was received by a ragged, filthy man, 


whose health and intellect had evidently been | : : ; 
ad int i : . | away by his enthusiasm as the one recently met 


impaired by the bowl. 
he started. 
meas my old friend. I introduced the subject 
of religion, and asked him if he remembered my 
prayer. 


I gave him my name— 


“Remember it?” he replied, “yes! yes! It 
haunted me for years, and if I had yielded to the 
impressions it made upon me, I should not have 
been the poor, miserable drunkard I am now.” 
ae 


A PENNSYLVANIA WILD GIRL. 

Human nature has (apart from its crimes) a 
good many unlovely and revolting freaks. A 
touch of Indian blood in the veins sometimes 
produces a roving and tameless character, but 
it does not appear that the subject of the singu- 


lar account below had any such inherited quali- | 


ty. The Wheeling (Va.) Register has good au- 


thority for the following: 


A man living near Windridge, Green County, 
Pa., had born to him five children, four girls 
and one boy. His name is Daniel Lewis. When 
quite young the boy and = second daughter, 
named Lucinda Lewis, developed quite a fond- 
ness for hunting, and were out nearly all the 
time, roaming in the woods in search of game. 
They seemed to delight in nothing so much as 
the free life of a hunter, and would be gone 
from home for weeks at a time. 

After some four or five years the boy quit it, 
and entered on the more industrious pursuits of 
life, but the girl continued in the chase. Draw- 
ing herself more and more from human inter- 
course and restraint, she has become a wild 
woman, flecing from the approach of her kind 
with the speed of a deer. 

During the early vears of her solitary life she 
used to approach her father’s house, and entice 
the dogs to follow her, Jearning almost any 
breed of dogs to become good hunters. In the 
hope of bringing her back to her home and to 
civilization, her brother followed her and shot 
the dog she had taken away, using every in- 
ducement to get her to go back with him, but 
all in vain. 

For eighteen years, since she was twelve years 
of age, she has lived this wild life, sleeping in 
the centres of straw-stacks during the night, 
and hiding in them during the summer the wild 
and cultivated fruits she intends for her winter’s 
store of provisions. She is now thirty years 
old, and is as wild as the most untamed denizen 
of the forest. 

Mr. Messenger says he at one time, while out 
hunting, met her in the woods. Her long black 
hair, covering face and eyes, was matted with 
burs and leaves, and her black, flashing eyes 
made hera startling picture. She remained per- 
fectly still until he got within twenty feet of 
her, when she turned and fled with the swiftness 
no man could hope to rival. 

A few days since she was seen again, and 
then had in her hand three pheasants and four 
rabbits, but although these encumbered her, she 
cluded every attempt to capture her. 





perfectly wild. Her dress is made of the skins 
of wild animals and a blanket that she had tak- 
en somewhere during some of her nocturnal 
predatory tours. 


—— > ae _ 
RUNNING SPEED ON FOOT, 


Our English ancestors had a hard time in 
travelling, compared with railroad facilities of 
the present day. To near the close of the seven- 
teenth century, gentlemen of distinction went 
long journeys on foot. Those of the highest so- 
cial position and wealth rode on horseback, ac- 


companied by running footmen, who kept up| 


with their masters, however fast they passed 
over the ground. 
acquired ineredible speed, almost equalling the 
horse. 


been executed, going and coming thirty-five 
miles on foot in an incredibly short time, his 
lordship rewarded the fleet runner with a piece 
of Jand, which, to this late period, is called Post- 
rig. 

The Earl of March, who resided at Neidpath 
Castle, near Peebles, had a runner -- John Mann— 
who invariably ran in front of his master’s car- 
riage, after one came into use, carrying a long 
staff, in the top of which was a cavity for a 
hard-boiled egg, his only food on a travelling 
jaunt. 

In the Orient, particularly in Syria and Ezypt, 
donkey drivers always accompany the animals 
they hire out—running by their side days in sue- 
cession, without apparent fatigue. Muscles can 
be educated as well as the intellect. 


The case of Elijah will be remembered, who. 


ran thirty miles before the chariot of Ahab. 


Ile at once made himself known to | 





She has | 
been so long in the woods that she has become | 





tee 
DR. DOWLER’S ALLIGATOR. 
Successful and very expert scientific experi- 


rarcly hear of an observer so completely carried 


hy a correspondent of the New Orleans Picay- 
une, and who began to enlarge in glowing terms 
upon Dr. Dowler’s experiment with the alliga- 
tor. 





“Dr. Dowler’s alligator,” says I. 
actly comprehend.” 

“Well,” says he, ‘about twenty vears ago, Dr. 
Dowler, of this city, called the wise men of the 
medical profession to see him make physiologi- 
cal experiments on a big alligator. 

““*Gentlemen,’ says the good old doctor, ‘I 
want to prove to you the existence of a diffused 
censorium, in other words that the brain is not 
confined to the eranium (the alligator winked 
his eye, as much as to say he knows what he is 
talking about). You will perceive that when I 
put this coal of fire on the back of this cold- 
blooded reptile, he deliberately reaches over and 
pulls it off with his fore foot. 
sever the head from the body, I replace tlre coal 
of fire, and the same intelligent foot pulls it off 
again. Ergo, the censorium is diffused—the 
reptile is brain all over, and brain means intel- 
ligence, and intelligence means self-protection.’ ” 

“And you believe that story ?” 

“Believe it?” says he, ‘“‘why, I know it; I 






Now I carefully } 


“T don’t ex- | 






JULY 24, 1873, 


shillings, and, langhing good-humoredly, hanq. 
ed one each to the poor men, Wishing them a 
good day and a pleasant journey home. 

The mother soon came in, and looking jnty 
the drawer, she asked where the money was the 
men had paid) Ebenezer seemed to be inch 
surprised. 

“Money!” he exclaimed. “Didn’t I ask 
what it was worth to pick those bones, ya 
didn’t you say a shilling?) I thought that little 
enough for such a job, and I handed them a shi}. 
ling apiece from the drawer.” 

The mother understood the joke, and being 
patriotic, let the money go with a right cood 
will. [tis said that she enjoved the turn the 
affair had taken, as much as Ebenezer himself, 

- ee 
THE ALSATIAN BREAD-MAN, 

The following weekly picture from real life of 
a figure quite past the present fashions is drawn 
by the New York correspondent of the Cincin- 
! nati Commercial: 





Imagine a handsome young fellow, an Alsa- 
tian Frenchman, with a pair of purple velvet 
knee-breeches, a pair of snow-white stockings 
coming to his knees, at which they are trimmed 
with lace; a pair of Jow shoes with silver buek- 
les, 2 white linen jacket, a four-cornered hat of 
white linen, and carrying a large, light basket 

| filled with those delicious rolls which are made 
| for the Sunday breakfast-table in some of the 
towns of France. 

Tam not deseribing a circus performer, or a 
rrotesque humbug perambulating the streets for 
boys to laugh at. Isaw him, and more than 

one of his kind, in the bright carly hours of a 

Sunday morning, going round from house to 

house in the upper part of the town, supplying 

his customers with the bread-rolls in question. 

This style of thing is comparatively new here, 
and has been introduced by Alsatian exiles, 
The young man’s costume looks entirely appro- 
priate in its purity, tastefulness and gayety, 
Iie seems like a vision and reminiscence of the 

| far-vone times. His fleecy rolls bring back to 
one’s imagination the ages when as yet Biddy 
Was not, and when the various craftsmen car- 
ried on their labors as though they meant to 
please and delight those whom it was their priv- 
ilege to serve. The French are the only people 
who can give color and charm to the arts of dai- 
ly life. 
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heard the lecture and saw the experiments; and| MARKED FOR DEATH BY A TIGER. 


what’s more, Vil be whipped if that alligator’s 
head didn’t look around and wink as knowingly 
after itwas cut off as it did before.” 
_--% +o 
TRUST. 


I know not if or dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 

If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 





It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain, 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee, 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me, 





My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine; 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine, 


One who has known in storm to sail, 
I have on board; 

Above the raging of the gale, 
I hear my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite, 
I shall not fall; 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light— 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land—safe to the land— 
The end is this; 
And then with Him go hand and hand 
Far into bliss. 
Dean of Canterbury. 
ee | een aa ad 


WORTH A SHILLING. 
Customers do not often get pay for buying a 


thing, though some of us remember the ercen- | 
to Mr. | 
A real } 
patriot, however, will not ask much for hospi- 
tality to a fellow-patriot; and the following an- | 


horn who “‘called to pay the interest,’ 


W., “for keeping fifty dollars for him.” 


ecdote, which the Young 


wit and benevolence have lightened a poor sol- 
dier’s expense: 


Col. Ebenezer Sproat, as he was afterwards | 


In many parts of India, where there are even 
now no railways, Jetters are carricd from one 
place to another by relays of men, who run a 
stuge of cight or ten miles each. What! an 
now going to tell you happened a good many 
years ago. 

One of theserunners was going along through 
a jungle one evening, carrying the letters ina 
bag swung on a pole on one shoulder, and in the 
other hand he carried a rattle to scare away any 
wild beasts, especially tigers. He was mifking 
all the haste he could, when to his terror he saw 
ahuge tigress trotting in the same direction 
alongside of his course, looking at him oceasion- 
ally, but paying no attention to his rattle 

She passed on presently, and crossed the road 
ahead of him and disappeared. This she did 
three times, until the poor runner was faint with 
fright and the exertions he made to escape. 
Glad enough was he to see the fires at the end of 
his beat, where his friends sat chatting and 
smoking, and rushing into their presence he fell 
senseless to the ground, 

The poor fellow recovered at length enough 
to tell his story, but he felt sure, he said, that 
the tigress had marked him for her prey, and 
would come after him in the night. His com- 
panions did their best to soothe him, and finally 
putting him in the centre of the little camp, all 
fell asleep. 

They were roused by a frightful yell, and 
starting up saw the poor man being carried off 
by the tigress. She had come stealthily while 
they all slept, and, springing lightly over the 
others, seized her victim, which she had deter- 
mined on doing beforehand. The other men 
| threw everything they could find after her, but 
| she never quitted her hold, and the poor man's 
worst fears were realized. He had fallen a vic- 
tim to the man-eater. 

te 


RELICS OF A LOST RACE. 
New discoveries are throwing light on the civ- 





‘olks’ News tells of a| ilization that must have flourished on our conti- 
good captain, is not the only instance when both | nent before the Indian race oceupicd it. 


We 
| shall probably never know where they eame 
| from or to what race they belonged. 


A correspondent—whose statement has sinee 


ealled, was a captain in the Revolutionary war. | been verified—writing from one of the mining 
, : | § 


Neither officers nor soldiers were often permit- 
ted to see their families until their term of en- 


| settlements on the shores of Lake Superior, s#ys 
| that the remains of a considerable number ol 


| listment was over, yet sometimes they enjoyed | ancient copper mines have been lately discovered 


By training, those runners | 


derdale’s house for a large dinner-party, it was | 


discovered that there were not spoons cnough. 
A runner was sent off seventeen miles, to my 


lord’s other residence, for a supply; and he re- | 


turned with them before the guests took their 
seats. 

The Earl of Home one night sent his runner 
to Edinburgh, thirty-five miles from Home Cas- 


this privilege. 

In the early part of the war Ebenezer was a 
captain, and, though a young man, he made a 
ood officer. His parents lived on a farm, and 
as houses for the entertainment of travellers 


which wayfarers would stop for their meals. 


One day Ebenezer was at home, and his moth- 
er, after answering the call of three soldiers, who | 
had just arrived, hungry and weary, went about | 


her work. Ebenezer saw, with a little mortifica- 
tion, that the best his mother had to set before 


| these faithful patriots, was some bread and 


tle, Berwickshire, to deliver a political message. | 


Early next morning, the earl noticed the man 
asleep on a bench in the hall. He came very 
near committing a violence on the poor fellow, 


cheese, with some remains of the family dinner, 
consisting of meat, most of which was bones. 


The men finished their cold luncheon, and | 


asked what was to pay. 


Ebenezer stepped to the door and ealled out, | 
“Mother, how much is it worth to pick those | detail easily accomplished. 


whom he imagined had not started. He had just | bones?” 


returned, and from weariness fell into a doze. 


421 On learning the fact that the commission had | 


“About a shilling, Tr 


| were scaree, their house was made a tavern, at | 
On laying the table-cloth in the Duke of Lavu- | 


| on Isle Roval, in Thunder Bay, on the northern 
border of the lake, which exhibit undoubted ev 
idence of having been worked by a race of men 
long since extinct, and of whom we possess 10 
knowledge save that left behind by such traces 
as are now being brought to view. 
| Shafts of considerable depth, filled and choked 
with the accumulated debris of ages, have been 
opened, and in penetrating to a depth of sixty 
feet, tools of wonderful workmanship have been 
discovered, together with charcoal remains, 
which mark the spot where skilled artisans 
formed, from copper, tools whose temper and du- 
rability would astonish the ingenious makers of 
| the present day. Hammers and chisels seem to 
have been the principal implements for working 
| this mine, which, together with fire, reduced the 
ore to a condition which rendered its removal it 
Finely-tempered 
knife-blades have been picked out of the pit, and 





ckon,” satd Mrs. Sproat. | eranite hammers of such size as to require the 


~ ’ ° ® sliv 
Ebenezer went and took from the drawer three | strength ofno ordinary man to wield successfully. 
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HOW THE HEART WORKS. 

The human heartis one of the most wonderful 
machines in existence. The Sacramento Union 
says: 

Fear and grief cause it to beat slower, while 
‘oy and anger stimulate to increased efforts. 
Either of these motions may operate on the 
heart SO as to Cause it suddenly to cease its ac- 
tion. We do not feel the beating of the heart 
peeause that organ is not endowed with nerves 
of sensation. If it had such nerves we should 
not enjoy & moment of rest. It is only when 
some disturbance takes place and causes it to 
palpitate that we can feel its motions are per- 
ceptible. The quantity of blood that is pumped 
outof the heart at every pulsation is perhaps | 
two ounces, or about four tablespoonfuls. As 
this occurs sixty Or seventy times a minute, there 
js about fifty barrels pumped out every twenty- | 
four hours by one of your hearts. | 

[In relation to the quantity of blood it may be 
estimated at about one-sixth of the body. A 
person who weighs one hundred and twenty 
pounds has about twenty pounds or sixteen 
pints of blood. The blood circulates through | 
the body in about six minutes. There are in- 
stances in which it returns to the heart more | 
rapidly than this. Ifa quantity of morphine be } 
injected into the hand it aifects the head in | 
about thirty or forty seconds, and its effect is 
produced by its coming in contact with the | 
brain. | 

fae force of the contraction of the heart is difa| 
ferently enleulated. If you sit with one leg | 
thrown across the other, the foot will be found | 
constantly moving, defining precisely the pulsa- | 
tions of the heart, and this motion is produced 
by the attempt of the artery to straighten itself | 
atthe knee. Some philosophers have hung up- 
on the foot a weight of fiftv or a hundred 
nounds, and found that notwithstanding this im- 
meuse weight the movement continued, and | 
they have made calculations as to what force 
would be required to move it. Some one has 
calculated the force of the heart at one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds, and another person | 
has putit at eight ounces. 
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A WISE REPLY. | 

Itis a great gift to be able to say a good thing | 
at the right time. We often think, just a little | 
two late, of a bright and apt reply, and wonder | 
| 





it hadn’t occurred to us earlier. The Prussian 
girl’s thought came to her at just the right 
time. 


The King of Prussia, while visiting a village | How are you getting along? I was pretty much 
in his land, was welcomed by the school children | astonished to find vour answer to my letter in 


of the place. After their speaker had made a 
speech for them, he thanked them. Then taking 


kinedom does this belong?” 

“The vegetable kingdom, sire,”’ replied a little 
girl. 

The King took a gold coin from his pocket, 
and holding it up asked,— 

“And to what kingdom does this belong?” 

“To the mineral kingdom,” said the little girl. | 

“And to what kingdom do [ belong, then,” 
asked the King ?’’ 

The little girl colored deeply, for she did not 
like tosay “the animal kingdom,”’ as he thought 
she would, lest His Majesty should be offended. 
Just then it flashed into her mind that “God 
made man in‘ His own image,” and looking up 
with a brightening eye, she said, ‘“I'o God's 
kingdom, sire.”’ 

The King was deeply moved. A tear stood in 
hiseve. Heplaced his hand on the child’s head, 
and said, most devoutly ,— 

“God grant that [ may be accounted worthy 
of that kingdom!” 
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SCATTERING GOOD. 
If you really have a mind to do good you will 
do more good than you know. Mr. Beecher has 
this beautiful thought: 


When the sun travels over the continent, ere 
long it will certainly ripen all the orchards 
which men have planted on purpose; but it will 
ripen, too, all the nuts and fruits on the count- 
less acres that men know nothing of. The sum- 
mer’s sun will take care of the farmer’s corn and 
Wheat; and so it will take care of the infinite va- 
riety of seeds which nestle in the grass and on 
the ground all over the uninhabited territory of 
the continent. The summer’s sun will work 
with the worker; and it will also work where no 
Manis. It is the patron of the city, of the vil- 
lage, of the country, of the wilderness, east, west, 
north and south, in the valley, and up and down 
the mountain-side. Everywhere the sun is 
bringing forth abundant fruit. The summer is 
ripening all things that are for man, and beast, 
and bird, and worm, and insect. 


42> 
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SEEM WHAT YOU ARE. 


If Gol made you half a fool, it is better that 
you should seem to be half a fool than that you 
should make believe that you are wise. All sorts 
of animals are willing to seem what they are. An 
48s Is always willing to be thought an ass, and 
he honors God in it. An owl is always willing 
to be thought an owl, and he fulfils the function 
given to him, even if he does look wiser than he is. 
A boy should be willing to bejust what God made 
him. Not that he should not desire to augment 
his talents; but a boy who is ignorant had bet- 
ter admit himself to be ignorant. A boy who is 
hot a genius had better not think himself to be 
Agenius. A boy who is poor had better think 
he is poor. Whatever you are, while you strive 
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THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER. 
O, dear! ['se so drefful tired, 
Been washin’ so hard mose all day; 
S'pect these tlose had better be ironed— 
Hope mamma ‘ill keep Freddie away. 


He bovers me so, and ‘Il wake Lottie, 
’Fore it’s time to take her up, 
Then she kies and kies so naughty, 
I dives her some soofsin’ syrup. 


Guess Dollie’s tuttin’ her toofies, 
’Tause she kies so, mose ever day ; 
Tl buy her a wubber to bite on— 
I’se dot free cents for the pay. 
I must dit somebody’s to hep me, 
‘se dot so much works for to do; 
Dollie must have two or free desses, 
And a cloak made “a la watteau.”’ 


Guess it’s about time to dit dinner, 
’Tause Lottie ’]l want sumsin’ to eat; 

My sakes! I mose tut my finner, 
Tryin’ to slice that told meat. 


I'll borrow some ’zerves of my mamma, 
’Tause her’s dot lots of ’em, [ know: 
She teeps ’em up high in the tloset, 
I heerd her tell B’iget so. 


I detlare! this house does look awful, 
I wonder what mamma will say 

’Bout the water I ’pilled on the tarpet 
When [’se tatin’ the tubs away. 


Bess me! if Lottie hain’t wakin’, 
And kien and kien to be taked; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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| forgot. I’ve just begun to go to a private school, 
but [ havn’t been long enough yet to tell 
| much, 
IT never saw a tumble-bug, but my grandina 
has. She said your picture looked quite natu- 
ral. But my father caught a porcupine. Did 
| tell you before?) He brought him home and put 
| him in a great box in the back room, and put 
slats over it. The porcupine, 

| Imean. He stuck out all over. He turned his { 
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He looked cross. 
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back to us, but that didn’t do any good only to 
show spite, for he looked just about alike every 
which way. IT used to poke him with a stick. 
On morning he wasn’t there. We never saw 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
| 

| 1. 

| 

| DOUBLE CROSS WorD ENIGMA, 
My first and second are both in bone. 
My third and fourth are both in stone. 
My fifth and sixth are both on town. 
My whole is a city of fair renown, DAN 


9° 


2. 
CONCEALED RIVERS. 

1. Our Alfred is to help Ruth play one game to 
please Inez. 

2. The commander went with a message for the 
Queen from Exeter to Loudon in nine days. 

3. Lsaw David and Edwin assist Arthur one sad 
day to bolt a yellow or honey-colored door with the 





him again. But one of my mother’s pumpkins 
was stuck full of quills. We keep ’em to re- | broom. L. BG, 
member him by, I suppose he went home to | 3. 

his wife, for my father saw another one hunting | 
around just a day or two before. ° 
My erandma, she gambled the other night. | 
Should you think she would when she’s got a 
brother away off in India, teaching the heathen? 


REBUS. 


| the paper. 
an orange from a plate, he asked, “To what | mother called out, “Turly Burly, here’s a letter 
| for you!” 


er makes cookies with holes in ’em too,—but 
Tran and sat right down to read it. 
me a picture of how you looked writing it, so 
I'll send you one of how I looked reading it. 


And IL hain’t dot dinner ready— 


And his little boys send me funny litdle things 


The tookies hain’? mor’n half baked. aud letters. | 


O, dear! this world’s full of trouble, 
And baby’s as cross as a bear 
With a sore head; and my life is 
Chuck full of sorrer and tare. 
Tum to your muzzer, you dear ’ittle wose-bud, 
You’se sweeter than whole lots of pinks; 
Be a dood dirl now, and teep very*quiet, 
And muzzer will sing “Cap'n Jinks.” 
Little Sower. 
For the Companion. 


A LETTER TO TOPSY TURVEY. 
Dear Topsy,—I am getting along pretty well. 


When [ came in from school my 


I was in the pantry getting cookies,—my moth- 


You sent 
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If you look you will see that my hair és curly. 
It is too curly. Both ends stick tight to my 
head. Especially mornings. I don’t see what 
snarls it all up so when I’m just sleeping. 

Once I saw a lady take off her curls and lay 
them in a box at night. I thought Id like to 
take mine off. 

We have hard times mornings. Mother and 
me. She combs, and I hang on. With my toes. 
Here’s a picture of us. 

















I’ve got a new jacket. 





or greater excellence, stand on that which is 
ae and rieht, and do not make yonrself ont to 
2% Taore than you are. 








Do you see the but- 


Vl tell you just how it was. She wanted me | 


to go to bed, but I said T wasn’t quite sleepy 
*nough, She said she’d bet a ninepence I’d be | 
asleep in five minutes after [ was in bed. [| 
never heard of a ninepenee, so when I asked | 
how much it was, she said she would bet two 
cents because ninepences had gone out of 
fashion. 
I thought she’d forget about it, so [ went to 
bed. I was awful sleepy when I got there, but 
[ kept awake till mamma said it was more than 
five minutes—I hollered and asked her—and I 
didn’t know anything after that till morning. 
Then I went down and asked grandma for the 
ninepence. She said it was two cents she prom- 
ised. I told her ’d take as near a ninepence as 
she could make change. She wouldn’t give me 
but two cents. So [ said that when I got to 
heaven I'd find her father and tell him she had 
been gambling. She said she was sorry, and she 
never meant to do it again. She said her tongue 
slipped. My father asked me who bet or “gam- 
bled” with grandma. I began to eat my break- 
fast. [ guess [ shall not say any thing about 
it when I get to heaven. You needn’t either. 
. Hurvy Burry. 
—_——___ - +o -—- - — 
DOING GOD’S ERRANDS. 
Ilester loved to do errands for her mother, 
and have her call her a faithful servant when 
she did them well. One day she had been talk- | 
ing with her mother about God, when she quick- 
ly raised her head, with a bright thought in her 
eyes, and said, ““Why, mother, then God is send- 
ing uston errands all the time! Iam his little | 
errand-girl, too.”’ 
“Yes, dear, he has given us errands to do, and | 
plenty of time to do them, and a book written 
full to show us how. Every day we can tell Him 
how we try to do them, and ask Him to help us, 
so when He calls us, we will run to mect Him, 
and give Him our account.” 

“Tike that,” the child said, nestling back to 
her comfortable seat. ‘I like to be God’s little 
errand-girl.” 

“One of my errands is to take care of you,” 
said her mother. 

“And one of mine to honor and obey you,” 
said Hester, quickly. “I think he gives us very 
pleasant errands to do.””—Child’s World. 

















anise lirica 
FLOWN AWAY. 

Two little birds had a nest in the bushes in the 
back part or the garden. Julia found the nest. 
It had some speckled eggs in it—one, two, three, 
four. But she did not trouble the nest, or dis- 
tress the dear little birds. One day, after she 
had been away some time, down she ran into 
the garden to take a peep at the four little 
speckled eggs. Instead, there were only broken 
empty shells. “O,”’ she said, picking out the 
pieces, “the beautiful eggs are spoiled and brok- 
en!” 

“No, Julia,” replied her brother, “they are 
not spoiled; the best part of them has taken 
wings and flown away.” 

So itis when a child dies; its little body left 





| keep in the summer. Yes [do too, though. 






tons? Tdon’t.go to school now. ’Cause it don’t 





Scriptural place of crucl torture. 


Lb. ¢ 
4. 
WORD SQUARE, 
1. An imaginary monster. 
2. Furniture. 
3. Beams. 
4. Formerly. n.& B. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My first was a goddess, to whom a bird 
Of brilliant plumage was sacred, I've heard; 
My second, the name of a moth, quite rare, 
And whose life of annoyance, has full share. 
My third a bird which seems to like best 
The walls of dwellings for building its nest; 
My fourth the oil of a fragrant flower 
Fit to grace the queen of a bridal bower. 
My fifth is an insect, of species many, 
Look among them for idlers, you'll find not any. 
It would be my sixth should I say I could catch 
Insect or bird its initials to match. 
My seventh in its day, was. a bird of the sea, 
In existence its species no longer may be. 
My eighth is the form in which some flowers grow, 
(As if they were out in the rain, you know ;) 
My ninth isa plant in India found, 
And marks of its value are seen all around; 
My tenth is an animal some hardly slight 
When claiming relation, by ancestral right. 
But I, for my eleventh, have surely no mind 
With them, in my tenth its beginning to find. 






B. 
6. 


REBUS. 
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What Nelly’s valentine said. 
na KE, GETCHELL, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tan-kard. 

2. A fast young man. 

3. Omit, Moor, Iota, Trap. 

4. Muff, Omaha, Treat, Hoath, Eye, Rudder.— 
Moruer, FatTuen. 

5. Tooth-pick. 

6. Commodore. 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY. 


Weimport from Lubin, Rimme] and Coudray the choicest 
perfumes in bulk and sell them at so much an ounce, thus 
saving the expense of fancy labels and bottles, which are 
costly, and always finally paid for by consumers. Unlike 
the ordinary way in which perfumery is sold, we exhibit 
samples to customers so they who are unacquainted with 
the names may choose between the different kinds and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege will 
be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors, Call and ex- 
amine or send for List of Perfumes and Prices, 

Any perfume sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 





behind is only an empty shell, while its soul has 


1, taken wings and flown away. 


40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


| (Copyright secured.) 27-4 
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ANCIENT COINS. 

Coins are of very ancient date. Before their use 
shells, pieces of wood and leather were used as cir- 
culating media, and are used now with barbarous 
nations. The cowric shell, used as money by cer- 
tain tribes of the Africans, is very common in Eng- | 
land. The first mention of money is in Genesis 23:9; 
and according to Homer, brass was the current me- 
dium about 1,200 years before Christ. Theinvention 
of astamped currency is attributed to the Lydians, 
B. C. 800; but we believe it to have been more an- 
clent than that. The simplicity of the machinery— 
the coin or piece of silver or gold being placed be- | 
tween two hardened steel dies, and struck with a 
hammer—is easily discoverable from ancient pieces, | 
the coin being round, but cracked, and uneven at | 
the edges, as, indeed, early European coins are; but 


in 1553, a mill was invented abroad, aud a circular | 
ring or collette was placed round the coin. Crosses 
and a triangular stamp, called the pile, once took 
the place of the head of the sovereign and the ob- 
verse, But, with the Greeks and Romans, the heads 
of the sovereign were very early impressed; hence 
Christ’s question, ‘Whose is this image and super- 
scription ?”’—an unavoidable inference that the seep- 
tre had passed away from Judah, since the very 
tribute money was stamped with the head of the con- 
queror. 
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BETRAYED TIMSELF. 

Guilt is always cowardly, and quick to take alarm, 
and criminals are often driven to confession by cause- 
less fears, as well as by well-grounded fears. The 
Pall-Mall Gazette shows how an old and ignorant 
notion became instrumental in bringing a murderer 
to justice in East India. 


The doctrine of transmigration of souls has sel- 
dom been of such practical utility as in a recent case 
at Akola, in the Bombay presidency, when by his be- 
lief in it a murderer was brought to justice. It 
seems that a peasant of the vicinity had struck 
senseless to the ground ina dispute a Marwarie boy | 
who had been working ina field near him. Believ- | 
ing that the blow had proved fatal, to avoid detec- | 
tion he—according to his own confession—made | 
sure of his victim’s silence by beating out his brains, | 
and then concealed the corpse in a neighboring stack | 
of dried grass. 

He could not resist, however, the temptation of 
passing the spot frequently to see that no one had | 
searched there for the missing boy. While he was | 
thus standing looking at it three days after the 
crime, he was accosted by an acquaintance and de- 
tained on the spot, when presently the hay was seen | 
to move, and a huge cobra crawled slowly from it. 
The murderer, fully believing that the reptile was no 
other than the soul of his victim in a new form, fell 
into such a paralysis of terror as to denounce him- | 
self vehemently. He was arrested and would have | 
denied his guilt; but the bloody evidence his own | 
words had pointed to was soon forthcoming, and | 
agreed so strictly with his first account of the crime, 
that he was convicted, and suffered the penalty of 
the law. : 
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NO CHEERFUL MUSIC, 

Good music is a great help to cheerfulness in life; 
and the family is to be pitied where there is no lively 
singing. A traveller says: 

What always impresses me more than anything 
else, in Egypt and Palestine, has been the entire ab- 
sence of cheerful and exhilarating music, especially | 
from children. You never hear them singing in the 
huts. Lnever heard a song, that deserves the name, 


in the streets or houses of Jerusalem. One heavy 
2 upon the forsaken 


burden of voiceless sadness rx 
The daughters of music have been brought 





land. 
low. The mirth of tabret ceaseth; the noise of them 
that rejoice endeth; the joy of the harp ceaseth! 


_~ 
WHERE THE BUTTER WENT. 


One of our exchanges has the following anecdote 
ofa Maryland lady and her negroservant. The lady 
was unable to account for the great consumption of 


butterin the family; and one day she followed a new | 





| along. 


; so much haste did not betoken virtue, went for him. 


| declaration that he was on the most humane errand, 


| L. Reed, discovered his pet dog making great haste 


| er’s house, followed by a large water-snake. The boy 


| ing customer as one would wish to meet. 


THE 
4 
purchase to the kitchen in time to seo the ceok’s 
friend, Tom, deposit one of the rolls in his hat and 
putiton his head. Without seeming to notice it, 
she sent the cook, who was browning coffee over the 
fire, on an errand, and desired Tom to take her place. 
Not suspecting her object, he readily complied. 

*resentiy, as he stirred, a violent perspiration broke 
on him. 
Stir away, Tom,” said the lady, “or the coffee 
will burn!” 

“O missus,” groaned Tom, “I’s so hot, I sweat 


Ww 















so 
“Well, you do sweat, that’s a fact, but stir away!” 
The perspiration now became too strong for Tom’s 
coutrel, and poured over his face and eyes in streams. 
Catching a sinile on the lady’s face, he dropped the 
spoon, exclaiming, “O,I neber do so ag’in,” and 
made a dash for the door. Tom was fully cured. 
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AN UNLUCKY STEER, 
A fighter (man or brute) is not apt to be a success 
if he chooses an antagonist too big for him. 


A few days ago five or six wild Western steers 
stampeded from a drove near Yonkers. One of them, 
a loug-horned, elephantine ox, walked into West 
Mount Vernon. Arriving at the Harlem Railroad, 
he concluded to take a stroll upon the railroad track. 
Ten minutes later the Chatham express thundered 


The engineer saw the animal and gave the usual 
signal for cattle. As the train was thenona down 
grade he saw that he could not stop before striking 
the steer, aud therefore determined to hit the animal 
hard enough to throw him from the track, instead of 
the train. At once he put onallsteam. The cham- 
pion of the prairies saw th> locomotive rushing down 
upon him. He whirled, shook his head, pawed the 
gravel, and took an attitude of defiance. There was 
but one round; it lasted about two seconds. His 
oxship was placed hors de combat on a bank thirty 
feet distant, Tle locomotive sustained no damage. 

a eaiitis 
SOLD HIM AGAIN, 

IIere is a curious story of the old slavery times, 
which we picked up from a Western California news- 
paper: 

In the gold mining regions of Burke County, lived 
an industrious, well-to-do, free colored woman, 
named Nancy Boyce. She was engaged to marry 
Jack, a slave, and in order to have everything pleas- 
ant, she put her haud in her pocket and bought him 
ofhis master. But she was shrewd enough to take a 
bill of him, fortunately, as it happened, for Jack 
turned out to be utterly worthless, and a perfect sot. 
But little need was there for Nancy to go to the 
courts for relief by divorce. She knew a better way 
than that. She owned her man, and she simply sold 
him to a slave-dealer, who carried him off to the 
South-west; so that the sharp Nancy was never 
troubled by himagain. Husbands have been badly 
sold before, though not in this particular way, 


~~ 2 
MISTAKEN POLICEMEN. 

A young man down the street was sent out orfe 
night on a double quick to the apothecary shop for 
medicine fora sick parent. As he made hisexit from 
the parental roof a policeman saw him, and thinking 





$ the young man was rounding a corner, another 
guardian of the peace attached himself to him, and 
but for the earnest protest of the young man, and the 





he would have graced one of the cells of the station- 
house. As it was the police went with him to the 
apothecary shop, and being eatisfied that he was all 
right, lét him go. 
aemeumniiiemenean 


A MILWAUKEE cat was chasing a rat recently, 
when a dog took after her. To escape the cat, the 
rat jumped into the water, and in went the whole 
procession after him. The cold water eflaced the 
carniverous propensities of all concerned, and each 
speedily paddled for a landing regardless of the oth- 
ers. The dog and rat regained dry Jand, but tabby 
found a watery grave, to the great regret of a sym- 
pathizing crowd. 


Soutney tells of a Spanish nun who escaped from 
a long confinement in a convent, and the first thing 
she inquired for was a looking-glass. She was put 
in the convent when five years old, and did not look 
in a mirror from the time of her entrance until the 
time of her escape. Her desire to see how she 
looked by consulting a glass was natural, and cer- 
tainly very pardonable. 

A suorr time since a fchool-teacher, who is a 
member of a Teacher’s Normal Institute ina small 
country town in this State, was asked by the pro- 
fessor in physiology, during arecitation on digestion, 
how the stomach acted upon the food. Not having 
studied the lesson very well, he became somewhat 
embarrassed, and replied as follows: 

“Well, it don’t exactly masticate it, but then it 
uses it up.”’ 





Recentiy a Merrimac farmer’s lad, named George 
from the banks of the Souhegan River to the farm- 


armed himself, and braved the danger of attacking 
the snake; finally mastering and killing him. He 
measured five and one-half feet in length, five inches 
at his largest circumference, and was an ugly-look- 


Tne First stage-coach in America started from 
Boston, from the site of No. 90 North Street, in 1661. 
The first line of stages between Boston and New 
York was established in 1732, a stage leaving each 
city once a month; fourteen days were required to 
| complete the journey. In 1802 the mail stage started 
| from Boston for New York on Monday morning at 
| eight o’clock, and was due in New York at noon on 
| Friday. On the 7th of April, 1834, (thirty-nine years 
} ago), the first train of passenger cars started from 
| Boston for Needham, to which place the Worcester 

Railroad was then opened; the Western Railway 


JULY 24, 1878, 





YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


Wuite’s SveEcIALTY For Dyspepsia is the onLY medi- 
cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many se- 
rious troublesarise. For sale by all druggists. 


Meni 1s 1Ts Own Success.—Superior merits and capa- | 
bilities, cheapness in price, and ease of operation, 
placed the New Wilson Underfeed Sewing Machine f 
advance of all other machines in the market. The pul 
shows its approval of all that it is and does by purchas- 
ing the machines as fast as the compeny can possibly 
manufacture them. There is no test of a sewing machine 
ever yet inaugurated but what has been used on the Im- 
proved Wilson, and in every case it has come off ahead of 
every other machine in use. No pains or expense is spared 
in the material used in it, or the workmanship of its con- 
struction, to make the Wilson every way the best, most 
pleasant, and most durable sewing machine in existence. 
It costs but $50, and is sold on easy payments. Sales- 
room at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all 
other cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns. Com. 
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DIED SUDDENLY oF HEART DISEASE.—How common is 
the announcement! Thousands are suddenly swept into 
eternity by this fatal malady. This disease generally has 
its origin in impure blood, filled with irritating, poisonous 
materials, which, circulating through the heart, irritate 
its delicatetissues, Though the irritation may at first be 
slight, producing a little palpitation or irregular aciion, 
yet by-and-by the disease becomes firmly seated, and’ in- 
flammation, or hypertrophy, or thickening of the lining 
membrane or of the valves, is produced. How wise to 
give early attention to a case of this kind! Unnatural 
throbbing or pain in the region of the heart should admon- 
ish one that all is not right, andif you would preserve it 
from further disease, you must help it to beat rightly by 
the use of such a remedy as shall remove the cause of the 
trouble. Use Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery be- 
fore the disease has become too seated, and it will, by its 
blood-purifying and wonderful regulating properties, ef- 
fect aperfect cure. It contains medicinal properties which 
act specifically upon the tissues of the heart, bringing 
about a healthy action. Sold gy all first-class druggists. 








RITISH POSTAL CARDS.—For fiftcen cents I 
will send specimens of both Canada and British Post- 
al Cards. Address C. ARMSBY, Oberlin, Lorain Co., O. 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and ivflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalicd. 
Sold by all druggists. 26—eow35t 





ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 


eases. Sold by alldruggists. 24—eow35t 





ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sca- 
sons ofthe year. Sold by all druggists. 25—cow35t 








$72 EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Dot a Business strictly legitimate. Varticulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO.,, St. Louis, Mo. 27—4t 














GENTS can make $250 a month selling our New Nov- 
elties. For terms address PITTSBURGH SUPPLY 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa, 27—St 
F00 AGENTS wantcd—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
fer yet. Send for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 4—tf 
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7) R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 


Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 

\ ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 

FREE. S.M. Srencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 1—ly 


NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn, li—tf 


AKE AYER’S PILLS for all the purposes of a 

urgative, for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache 

and Liver Complaint. By universal accord, they are the 
of all purgatives for family use. 30-1 








SSOyNLY A DOLLAR.”—The Science of Health, 
an Independent, First-class Health Journal, sent 
six months on trial for $1, or a year for $2. New volume 
begins with July Number. Try it; will save many times 
its cost. Agents wanted. Address S.R. WELLS & CO., 
389 broadway, New York. 30—2t 









V HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 

cures Headache, Heartburn, Dizziness, Palpitation 
of the Ilcart, Costiveness, Flatulence, and Dispels Melan- 
choly, and, while it contains no Alcohol, tones the whole 
system. For sale by all Druggists. Price $1 per bottle. 
If, G, WIITTE, Proprietor, Cambridgeport, Mass. 30tf 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
ELLIS’S 


Fifth Avenue 


STOCKING SUPPORTERS, 
With Patent Clasps, 
i” For Ladies, Misses and 
ildren, 

No more Buckles or Buttons 
Worn by every lady who val- 
ues health and comfort. 

More than three-quar- 





Registered June 24, ‘73. 


il ters of all FEMALE DISEASES 
= are caused be wearing garters. 
= _For sale by alldealers in La- 
= dies’ Underwear, Dry Goods, 
“ Fancy Goods, etc. 


Manufactured only by 


ELLIS MANUF'’G CO, 
110 Tremont St., Boston. 
PHOTOCRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 


Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
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was opened to Albany Dee. 31, 1841. 





Tue Pervvian Syrvr vital 
the blood, giving strength and vigor to the system. 








safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe- 
tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
y, constipation, wind, mentaland phys- 
s Well as many others, which if neglected, 
will soon place ‘the house we live in” beyond the reach 
of any remedy. H.G. Wurrs, Proprietor, 107 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Price $1 per bottle, For sale by all 
druggists. Com, 








izes, purifies, and enriches | 


} etc. E. & H, T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 

| Broadway, New York. ss —18 

Mercantile Saving Institution, 

} JEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
l ington Street, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 

in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 

every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 


stitution has a guarantee fund of $206,000 for the express 
protection of depositors. i: 19-13t 


$ Excelsior Printing Press! 
Business Men can do their own 
— and advertising. 


elightful, MONEY MAKING 
Sen 


BOYS have 

amusement. 
stamp for circular and specimens, 
to the manufacturers, KELSEY & CO,, 
Meriden, Conn, ldeow52t 






WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON? woRKER 


Patented June 27,1871. Awarded firs 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute F 

Is one of the most important inventions of the 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker eve™ inven; 
ed! Sosimple that a child can work a more perfect byt. 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand eay 
work without it. Local and travelling agents want; 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over ]( 
cent, profit. Sample Button-hole W orker and s 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full dir, 
tions for use, With sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent_by mail to any ad on receipt of 65 
cents, Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING (0, 
Manufacturers, Ahsonia, Ct, Please state in what paper 
you saw this. 274 
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~~ ¥IVE-DOLLAR PRINTING PRESS, 


The “Triumph” is the best and cheapest press in the 
market; perfect work; easy operation, Just the thing 
for Fine Visiting and Professional Cards, Send 3c. stamp 
for circular, photograph and specimens of {ts work. WIL- 
SON & CO., Printers, 2 Bedford St., Boston. 28-3 
COMPLETE PRINTING OFFICE for 85, 
Press, type, ink, etc., complete. Splendid, protitable 
amusement. Send for Circular, STAR PRESS Co, 
Meriden, Conn. 30—2t 


A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 














TO THE COST OF A SHOE 


30 and $1 to its value. 4t 


Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


GREAT WESTERN. 





179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. , 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $3 _ Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, €3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, etc. Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 
Army Guns, Revolvers, etc.. bought or traded for. Goods 
sent by express C.O.D, to be examined before paid for, 





VERY BOY HIS OWN MANUFACTURER. 

“4 No. 1, containing instructions in carpentry, turning, 
and making steam engines, With numerous illustrations, 
Price 25 cents. - 

Vhe Young Angler, containing instructions how 
to prepare your rods, lines, recls, hooks, bait, etc., also 
how and where to fish, to which is added, How to Paddle 
a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Dial Ciphergraph. for secret correspondence 
and private telegrams. Messages are easily constructed 
and wholly undecipherable to any save the correspond- 
ents, an indefinite variety of ciphers being afforded. Price 
30 cents. A zi 

The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of comic 
speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, humorous 
lectures, laughable scenes, stump speeches, button-burst- 
ing-witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny stories, etc, 
ete., translated into the four modern languages, Yankee, 
Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience of the 
public at large. Price 15 cents. a 

Ventriloquism Made emg and the second Sight 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, fully 
explained. In this little volume we place all the wonders 
of Ventriloquism at the command of our young friends. 
Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be 
receipt of the price by HAPI 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 


sent by mail, postage paid, on 
>Y HOURS COM rant 
28—tc 





Better than sewed Boots and Shoes are 


Cable Screw Wire. 


20 Will not Rip or Leak. at 


ATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN 
are a most heantitel © 
eT ee. The C ONe 

CERTO STOP is the best 









and SOUL 

RING, while its IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 
MAN VOIC Us 


= rz - = 
dispose of 100 PIANOS and ORG 
class makers, including WATERS’, —S 
tremely low prices for cash, or part 
lance in small monthly payments. _ 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all motes $75 
ote Sor 327% cash. 3 $ STOP, 
UBLE-REED ORGANS, $ 00 ; 4-' ATED 
$110; 8-STOP, $125 rdse ILLUSTRA** 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. Al 
count to Ministers, Churches, Si ools, Temper 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGE wa TED 
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